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PREFACE 


To discover anything worth preserving is to find 
out the need of one or more subsequent alternatives - 
either to organise the preservation of the discovered 
object in_its own location or to create a new location 
for it. In the case of mural paintings which are worth 
preserving, there may be the double necessity of retain- 
ing the originals as long as Nees and at the same 
time of housing authentic copies of them for the study 
of experts and the edification of the general public. 
Lovers of art, who are unable to see the actual paint- 
ings, can satisfy their longing by seeing faithful re- 
“productions of the originals. 


Of late, in various parts of India, archaeologi- 

eal discoveries have led to the realisation of the 
fact that treasures of art, vast in quentity and superb 
in quality, have lain hidden for centuries, with the 
resultant incalculable loss of the knowledge of the 
pest eres of history and an equal loss of iration 
to contemporaneous art expression. These discoveries, 

have pushed the ert hist of India as fer back 
as five thousand years ago, have led to a further and 
somewhat disturbing discovery. The index of achieve- 
ment in the arts has, with occasional efforts at re- 
covery, steadily falien in the course of ages from 
various forms of perfection to almost universal medio- 
erity or worse. These treasures of art were, however 
known to the local inhabitants, as most of them were 
paintings done on temple-walls and other historic land- 
Marks familiar to them; though they never felt the 
necessity to have them broadcasted, so to say, to the 
“world at large. $e le gets 


The Kerala region, on the western coast of India, 
has shared in this double discovery. with difference 
that its era of neglect has been much shorter than that 
of other regions. easional items have been found 
there going back to the nineth century A-D.; but the 
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mural paintings now reproduced may be taken in the 
main a4 be — work of artists belonging to the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. Though 
comparatively recent in age, these murals have & 
special significance in that they belong to an ex- 
elusive school of artists, whose technique and work- 
manship is considerably different from what we know 
to be the characteristics of the other schools of 
Indian Art. These paintings, though not of hoary. 
antiquity, throw fresh light on the range of the | 
characteristics of Indian painting. Besides, being - 
uninfluenced by the Moghal, Rajput and other schools, 
they are singularly Hindu in conception and orthodox 
in style. Further, they facilitate, to a great ex- 
tent, the interpreting of the s ler customs and 
manners of the people of Kerala. They also form an 


: suthoritative background to understend their unique. 


thakeli® - the peculiar form of dencee «©. . *: 


In placing this set of two volumes of Collotype 
reproductions of Cochin Murals before the public for 
the present, the authors desire first to Conie 3 fac 
their ects to His ness. the Maharaja of Cochin, 
but for whose interest, it would have been impossible’ 
to make this venture. Primarily it sterted from the 
circumstence that His Highness desired to have faith~_ 
ful copies of these murals made, so that, if the ori- 
ogee perish, the copies at least could be preserveds 
‘For this purpose the services of one of ue Mr. Vs Re = 
Chitra was engaged; and he with the co-operation of — 
some local artiste, was able to get very faithful 
eopies of the pictures made on special boards impor- 
ted for this purpose, in the colours used by the 
original masters and in the seme technique. Iater 
on, the idea of housing these faithful copies in a 
prominent place in the State, so that tourists and 
art lovers can have the benefit of seing them occurred 
to the Dewan. He was responsible therefore for bring~ 
ing into existence, the Art Gallery, now housed in a 
op mage er ay spacious building at Trichur. When 

is was being done, the natural temptation to in- 
Pease the value’of these murals by. presenting them 
in a book form took shape; and when Mr. Chitra went 


to Japan, he got into toush with Messrs. Benrido 


a Go., the Se teee i P Sacpitst Paks te in the 
- are. respon sible rep origi- 
nal size (10° x 4°) copies of the Ponees Saeed s 

frescoes in Horyoji monastery in Nara, Japan, which 
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are believed to have been executed in fifth century 
A.D. Thus, it may be said that it was purely out of 
love and regard for Indian Art, that they have under- 
taken to print these are plates rather than for any 
monetary consideration they may get from the work. 
All the Dea again are printed on genuine hand-made 
paper, the Torinoko paper of Japen, the best and the 
finest hand-made paper ever made. Messrs. Benrido 
have printed the plates in Collotype, a process till 
now exclusively confined to important printers in 
Eurepe. We wish to mention here that the original 
scheme was to publish, as volume I, that wonderful 
unfinished masterpiece now existing only es line 
drawing Gepicting .‘Uma.Parinayam’ or the marriage of 
“Sivas In fact, s would have materialised, but 
“for the present political convulsion, which prevents 
the execution of the work by our printers in time to 
go along with the other two volumes. Our readers 
would be glad to know that this scene is a remarkable 
piece of nearly 30 fect length and we heve now made 
@ll the necessary arrangements to bring this panel, 
' Gna manner befitting its grandeur and hope to be 
able to place it for sale at an early date, as Volume 
“IIL of this publication. 


Our thanks are specially due to Sir R. K. Shan- 
mukhen Chettiar, K.C.I.E., Dewan of Cochin, who from 
the very begining has given every encouragement and 
support for bring this gigantic work to completion. 
Considering the rigid strictness which has been observ- 
ed by the Government of Cochin in even permitting any- 
body to take photographic copies of these psintings, 
we must acknowledge our indebtedness to the enlightened 
and ert-minded Dewan for encouraging the publication 
of a few of the original murals in the present forms 
Ne doubt these paintings cannot be regerded as dis- 
coveries; but as they have been made available for 
the first time to a wider circle of art lovers, we 
except that these paintings, just like new discoveries, 
would go a long to fill some at least of the blanks 
‘in the history of ian art. Our indebtedness to Pro- 
_ fessor V. Rangacharya, Retired Professor of Indien His- 
tory, Presidency Coilege, Madras, requires special men- 
tion as he was pleased to go through the manuscript of 
the text and give us very valuable suggestions. Further 
we are glad that he has contributed a most interesting 
article on the historical background of these arts to 
form part of this text. Mr. G. Venkatachalam, the well- 
known art critic of south India, has given a short note — 


on some of the aesthetical aspects of Indian murals, — 
and in his owmm inimiteble way given a frank opinion. 
of the present condition of these murals. An autho-- 
ritative account of the history of the Mattancherry — 
Palace, with particuler reference to the lecation 
of these murals, forms the subject matter of an 
article specially contributed for this book by the — 
State-Arehseologist, Mr. P. Anujan Achans Last but. 
not least important is the technical article from 
the .pen of Mr. Jayantilal Parekh of Sri Aravindo =~ 
Ashram, Pondichery, who was responsible for faith=-— . 
fully copying these mural paintings for the Art. - 
Gallery... We would be failing in our duty if we do — 
not acknowledge our gratitude to Mr. K..N. Vembu, 
of Messrs. Devi Press Limited, Madras for printing = — 
this text, in, es short a time as possible. ee 


‘: won aco es ‘have assisted us in this task, — - 
and we take this opportunity to convey to one and - 
all of them our most heartfelt thanks for helping ~~ 
us with their suggestions and heed shy. eriticism, ©. 
@ll of which put together have enabled us to make. — 
this compilation as exhaustive and we hope, as 
satisfactory to the art-loving public, as possible. 





FOREWORD 


My first introduction to Indien art wes at 
Ajanta. It was in these ancient caves of the Buddhist 
monks that my eyes were opened to the atness of 
Indian art and the vastness of our cultural heritage. 
The rhythmic compositions of the frescoes and their 
robust humanity, frankness end freedom, Left a deep 
impression on my mind. I realised that’ “here was a 
great and immortal art. bases 


Another aspect of Indian art which impressed 
me greatly is the art of the "Stepathis", the tradi- 
tional image-makers of South India. Some of the 
bronzes, especially those of the Chola period, are 
masterpieces of the art of the sculptor and I consi- 
der them as a unique contribution of Seuth India. 


- When I came to Gochin in 1935 I was anxious to 
know the evidences of the cultural heritage of the 
people of Kerala. I knew thet as the centre of the 
great Chera oe of the past, Kerala was the home 
of valuable relics of Dravidian culture and art. The 
01d dance-art of Kathakali has been attracting dancers 
from @11 over the world. The interesting art of the 
wood and iv carvers and the temple architecture of 
Kerala have always interested students of art. My 
attention was drawn to the beautiful wall paintings 
in some of the temples and places. 


Many of the frescoes were beginning to fade 
away. Some were inside the walls of templss which 
were ‘not accessible to all persons. With a view to 
enable ell lovers of art to know and appreciate these 
unique frescoes I took otaee to have some of them 
copied. This was done by jocal artists helped and 
guided by two artists of the Santiniketan School. 
These are now housed in the Town Hall at Trichur and 
are open to the public. They ere attracting a good 
-Geal of public attention and the gallery is becoming 
increasingly populare cre 
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The Cochin murals are in the best traditions 
of the Hindu temple art, religious, decorative and 
stylised. They are painted in rich warm colours 
anc in the accepted tempera technique. The composi- 
tions are rather florid and the figures are all con- 
ventionally treated and profusely clothed and orna- 


mented. reflect some aspects of Hindu life and 
. apt - exuberant, over-ornate and too full. of details. 
The Cochin : S are no doubt very different from 


-the Ajanta frescoes which, th religious in senti- 


_> ment, are.more sensuous and virile and lees mystical 


_ and oyeper tes The beauty of Ajentan art is its truth- 
. fulness life and nature, its glowing humanity, its 
healthy humour and, above ail, its restraint and sim- 
or i. The Hindu mind has a strange tendency +o 
awell fenciful regions where creative expression 

_ is concerned and to evolve fantastic forms to repre- 
‘Bent some cosmic idea or illustrate a mythological 

event. The Cochin murals exhibit many of these cha- 
racteristics. xt : 


Most of the wall paintings inside the temples 
_ @re scenes from the Mahabaratha while the murals in 
_ the Mattancheri Palace are mostly incidents from the 

ana» Some of these paintings are of a fragnen- 
tary character and some are large panels, narrative 
and continuous. - — 

The scene depicting. the marriage of Siva a 
Parvathi. is undoubtedly one of the best &f these 
murals. This is a long panel in which are grouped 
together not only the major gods of the Hindu Pan- 
theon but also the lesser deities, rishis and wor- 
shippers. It is an animated scene and there is a 
let of excitement in the crowd. Women are whisper- 
ing to one another and payrsenes is writ large on 
their faces while the chief actors, Vishnu, Siva and 
_ Parvathi stand intesely | Sig te with significant 
smiles and the irrepressible Narada stands close by, 
evidently enjoying a musical joke. 


. Apart from their aesthetic value these murals 
- are interesting records of the civilisation that pro- 

- duced them. They have a naive: uelity of their own 
and like the other folk arts the land are extremely 
unsophisticated. It is intriguing to note that not 
only the details of costumes, crowns and ornaments 
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but also the stylised smiles, attitudes ana poses of 
the characters are still preserved in the Kathakeali 
dance of to-day. 


in view of the unique character of these murals 

it was decided to produce them in a form accessible 
to art lovers in general. This handsome publication 
is really the result of the enterprise of Mr. V. Re 
Chitra, late of the Madras School of Arte. With the 

ermission of the Cochin Government he brought out 

is magnificent publication. The plates are beau- 
tifully printed and the get-up is superb in the best 
Japanese style. It is a venture of which any one 
een be proud 


dee 


The art world is richer by the discovery of 
these old paintings and by the timely publication 
of these portfolios and I heartily commend them to 


~@ll levers of arte 


Diwan's House, 
Dated 18th October 
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PLATES I - IiIl. 


ERISHNA 
SPORTING WITH GorPrs 
In BRIWDAVAWNA 


The early period of Krishna's life as a child 
and youth was spent in Brindevane, a village near 
Muttrae The most authoritative history of his life 
forms the subject matter of one of the Puranas - the 

avata, end minute details of this period of his 
life have not only served es a fountain source of a 
copious literature in the hands of numerous poets, 
but have exercised unlimited inspiration on the art- 
ists of India. The material of the original Purana 
hes indeed been utilised in enriching the literature 
of every Indian language and beautifying the art of 
every Indian art or people. It can be safely said 
that there is not a single school of Indian painting, 
beginning from the earliest Gupte period to the pre- 
sent day, that has not portrayed one episode or other 
of Kri *s life, either by the chisel or the brush. 


South India has contributed no mean share to 
the development of this cult; and differences of the 
sectarian schools of Vaishnavaism end Saivaism have 
not stood in the way of its progress and arity. 
Hindu as a body reverses Krishna. The numerous sculptu- 
ral pieces found in South Indian temples consist, 
others, of exquisite masterpieces depicting 
the various attitudes of Krishna, just as the icons 
of the purely South Indien Schools furnish reuarkeble 
masterpieces of the concretion of this deity. So, it 
is no wonder that the Kerala school of artists also 
should contribute their share in the representation 
of Krishna*s history; and this picture, among others, 
. is one which portrays rather a gay episode of his 
life. ‘ 

“° Jp thie mursl painting, Krishna is seen fri- 

‘ yoling with the Gopis = the cow maids of Brindayena, - 
in a pavilion situated in the midst of = forest, 
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robably during the season of Vasanta, which corres~ 
is rgd the months of April and Mey of the English 
calender. Hindu astronomers have divided the year 
into six seasons; and as this particuler season imme- 
G@iately succeeds the ‘Sasiruthu', the two coldest 
months of the year, its beginning is usually welcomed 
as the period during which people can discard their 
warm clothing, take pleasant beths in the rivers and 
roam freely about in the forests, enjoying the scenary 
and adorning themselves with the multitudinous variety 
of sweetsrelling flowers. which give beauty as well as 
sweet scent.. Vasanta, if fact, is considered the best 
among the seasons; the favourite time for God of Love; 
and the artist, perhaps,.had this in view, while portray- 


ing Krishna’s sport. with the. Gopis.. 


: ‘In this picture, Krishna is represented as a fairly 
~adult person and lying in the pavilion with the Gopis 
- gpowling*sround him in different attitudes and postures. 
One noteo-worthy feature about the figure of Krishne is 
that, whereas he is usually represented with two hands, 
he is here shown es possessing eight hands. Perhaps 
. this ise meant to portray his desire to satisfy the year-. 
~ming of each of the Gopies simultaneously and without 
partiality; had he been represented with twe hands, there 
- would heve been 'a°:netural ground for jealousy among his | 
eadmirere. With two of hie hends, he plays the flute; «nd 
with the cther hends.he is. oceupied in dalliance with his 
comrades. No less then sixteen Gopies are seen in. the pic- 
ture, and their facial’ expressions show their anxiety and 
_ @agerness to please Krishna in every possible form. In 
consonence with the seeeon,. evidertly the ertist has 
represented the floor. of the pevilicn as being covered 
with e bed. of flowers over which Krishna is seen lying 
down..on the lap of ome of the Gopis. © |. 


The figure of Krishna is exquisitely drawn. He 

is crowned with a kirita made of flowers. Ee is adorned 
with strings of pearl and other ernements, and he wears 

@ pitembara.. The figures of ell the Gopis sre very care- 
fully drawn and every type of feciel exprescion is shown 
with exquisite skill and faithfulness te nature, by the 
artist. Two portions of this picture are enlarged in 
Plates II and III, to show clearly the varying expressions 
_of their faces. in these enlergeuents, the facial cut 

of the oo po is seen very clearly; and it is obvious that 
the’ peculiar contour of their face is different from whet 
is seen in the figures of Ajanta and Bagh. The gentle 
curves are purely Hindu in conception, with no admixture 
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efany other extraneous school of einting. Then 
again, the faces of those who’are in actual con- 
tact with Krishna rabr erg PE grat peagten ai 

their ambition in lovely bashfulne: figualty™ 

well represented are twosGopis whose “faces! show = | 
a little dejection for their inability to get sccéss 
to their Lord. In the left hand corner stand two 
of. them,:. Ah os ih as though they-aresplotting a 


device,...by h.they can reach, upeerentneetl ing Diao 
on where hearts.. at aes ,o Shenae avis tae > B34 
r wee hlgeag a *- isa 26 i 70 o Rc Girt fr. 


oid 70 give. a avantes d8 beckground™ Pee eR eE?, sdene, 
the. dts “Has portrayed in front ae - 
forest as abounding in deer, “watch & Bie Be em- 
selves up to merry enjoyment. The study” oF ng imals 
displeyed here is remarkable both from the anatomi- 
cal and the artistic view-points. | The black-spotted 
deer commonly » gfoand in. Northern Indie is drawn ‘well, 


and some of.1 em are depicted: wera vend varetifi- 
cations. RELI fe tthdialists “a@0f 423 : 
om” P + “ ¥ f 6 Se Set oft 


: htop of the Bic ties Ste aseiae ar als 
shown ‘a bit “of the roof of the peviion, which ¥ 
has takén%ds an ‘Opportunity t¢ represent bird ese 
for We séé here a few pigeons, two of which © are” ‘in’ 
pairs’ “The birds are drawn” with ‘skill and especial 
sponte twowot ‘them poh prey desire “spécial n pia, ee 
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SRNR © PARRA EMS o: oi coisitae acc. 
ARDHANAREESWARA &@ DU RG R**: 
© oIt 28. commonly believed that Siva‘'s abode in 
Kailes is ever frequented by Rishies:and Devas and 
according to Siva-puranas, Siva, in-the form of Da-~ 
kshinanurthi is often said to be presiding over li- 
terery Giscussions, that took place there emong th 


‘Rigshies and Gods and he is ably assisted in this . 
task by his wife Parvati and his two sons, Ganesha 


>.> )0 eIm:the mural -paint ‘this forms the subject 
of the upper panel, where Siva is seated On an ela- 
boretely worked Simhasana with his Consort. “The © 
throne, of which the lower Simhasana portion and ~ 
the back only are » is rich in details. The 
seat is supported by lions on either side and. a 
canopy, the design of which is symmetric and intri- 
cate, forms a good background. Siva is exquisitely 
portrayed, and has a e » dignified and mejestie — 
face. A sweet smile pervades and he bestows a -loy- 
ing glence to Parvati. His Jatamakuta is worked -out 
carefully, with a nice little crescent-moon on top. 
Around his neck, are some ornaments and a chain of 
skulls, while a wreathing cobra descends down from 
his left neck. Siva is portrayed as having four 
hands, the upper ones carrying the Parasu - the 

axe and the mriga, -the deer, the right lower one 

is gracefully posed in Abhaya pose, while the left 
hand goes round the waist of Parvati, with the hand 
pointed down-wards in Varada pose. Siva, being seated 
with his right leg loosely hanging, has his left leg 
bent in such a way as to form the seat of Parvati. 
His dress consists of a nice tiger skin, the stripes 
of which the artist has very truthfully but strikingly 
painted, so as to give it a conspicuity in the pic- 


ture. 


Parvati is portrayed as a young and beauti- 
ful woman, with a coy and bashful face. She is seat- 
ed on the left thigh of Siva, and wears a richly 
jewelled crown. Her pose suggests the tribhanga forn, 
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mentioned in Silpa Sastras, as one of the character- 
istic attitudes of female deities. She has two hands, 
the right one being invisible as it goes round Siva 

in embrace and the left hand delicately holding a Nil- 
otpala flower. She is natura en » richly deco- 
rated with strings of pearls other ornaments, and 
is also dressed with a thin finely-drawn saree. 


To the right of Siva, is Ganesh on his usual 
mouse-vehicle. He is represented, according to cus- 
‘tomary fashion, with an elephant‘'s face and with two 
‘hands, om one of which he is holding the broken por- 
tion of his own tusk, while with the other he supp- 
orts the up-lifted face of his active little vehicle. 
On the opposite side is Skandha, the other son of 
Siva, seated on a beautifully-painted peacock. His 
right arm ancircles the neck his vehicle and has | 

- in his hend a small Trisula or trident. The left- — 

“hand rests on the hip. The artist has portrayed a 
serpent entwined round his waist. It is rather un- 
usual to decorate Skandha with serpents. The foli- 

“age of the peacock is closed, and as it is standing 
in a feirly restless ag Mee the artist hes taken 
this opportunity to make his occupant sit rather 
tightly and so oye him the opportunity to exhibit 
his artistic skill. estates stit.itese 


a 


Around Siva are six Rishis, all with flowing 
beards and matted hair, of whom two are in the atti- 
tude of worship, having both their hands in 1 i 
pose. The Rishis have no ornaments except strings 

~‘of heads round their arms and necks, and probably, 
with one missing, ee may represent the Sapta Ri- 
shis or seven sages who are supposed to be always 
iri the company of Siva, in deciding the various 
issues that arise during their literary debates. 


_ -Ferming the lower portion of the picture, there 
. ‘ere certain figures but they ere not intact, and it 
_is difficult to say definitely what they are meant 
to. represent. eye ey mise ae extreme a + = Sl 
stand figure, which pro represents 4 - 
standing tthe form of Siva, wnich is half male and 
half female. The circumstances under which Siva 
took this form are interesting and, briefly stated, 
the mythological story is as follows :- =" 


°° gm ecertaisi Becasion, when Siva was seated i 
with his consort Parvati on the top of the Kailesa — 
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mountain, the Devas and Rishis went there to pay 

their homage to him. All of them, except, the Rishi 
Bringi, went round both Siva and Parvati in their 
circumambulations, and also bowed to both. But Bringi 
had previously vowed to worship only one being that 

is Shiva: in conformity with his vow, he neglected to 
go round or bow down to Parvati.; Parvati, growing 
angry with him, decided in her ging that all his flesh 
and blood should disappear from his body. Instantly, 
he was reduced to a skeleton, covered only with the 
skin. In this state, he was unable to support himself 
in an erect position. Seeing his pitiable plight, 
Siva gave him a third leg, to enable him to keep up 


- his equilibrium; end Bringi became so pleased with 


his Lord that, out of his joy, he danced vigorously 
with his three legs, and praised the Lord for His 
grace. The desire of Parvati to humble Bringi thus 
failed, and the failure caused great annoyance to her. 
She therefore went away from the scene, and devoted 
herself to penance. At the end of it, Siva was so 
~ pleased with his consort that He ted her wish o 
eing united with his own body. 8, the Ardhana- 
reeswarea form was assumed by Siva in order thet Rishi 
Bringi could not go round Him alone to the exclusion 
of Parvati. But, undaunted by this impediment, Bringi 
assumed the shape of a beetle, and pierced a hole 
through the composite body of Siva and Parvati and 
thus accomplished his vow. 


In the mural exami the,half is Siva, 
while the left is Parvati; and accordingly each half: 
is decorated to signify the male and the female as- 
pects. in the kireeta portion, the right haif is 
‘Batted without any ornaments, while the left half is 
highly ornamented with gems and precious stones. The 
right ear has a large circular Kundala, while the left 
ear is ornamented with the customary feminine ear- 
jewels. Lower down on the left side, the deity has 
@ prominent breast to signify the Parvati aspect of 
the figure. Logically enough, this muhurta is pain- 
ted with haying only three hands, two on the right, 
carrying the common weapons of Siva, .vizse,; the Trisula 
~ and the Parasu, while the single left-hand of Parvati 
gracefully holds « Nilotpale flower. In consonance 
with the upper portion, the lower limbs are also @i- 
. fferentially dressed; for the side belonging to Siva 
is uncovered but for the small strip of tiger skin 
wrapped above the ss ges while the Parveti-portion 
has a richly decorat pitambare. The figure stands 
on a Padmapeetha and adjacent to the deity is the fi- 
gure of a Rishi, in the Attitude of prayer. 
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On the right side, is a seated figure of Goddess 
on @ lion. Probably it represents Durga in one of her 
common forms as Jayadurga, who, accord to the Silpa- 
ratna, should have three eyes and four arms, in which 
she should be shown as carrying the Sankha, the Chekra, 
the bow with arrows, and the crescent moon on her crown. 

Her vehicle is a lion, and she is considered to be one 
of the forms of the Navadurgas (the Nine Durgas), who 
are mentioned in the Agame-Sastras. The portrayal of 
this deity in the maral painting is according to con- 
vention t in addition to the three weapons mention- 
ed in t Silperatnma she also carries a sword. Besides 
ber, are two individuals probably a Rishi and his con- 
sort, both with folded hands in Anjali pose. 


, It may. be conjectured that the lower portion of 
this panel may be meant to represent Sakti - worship, 
often associated with the Siva cult, in which the fe- 
minine aspects of the Gods, who are know by special 

nemes - Navadurgas in case of Siva and Ashtalakshmis 

in ease of Vishnu, form the principal objects of wor- 
ship and adoration. 





PLATE =- Ve 
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AS AWANWTHASAYANAMURTHI 
btaae VISHNU, as represented in this mural inting e 
~ ais a faithful jertrayal of that deity, as he appears 
is Sri Padmanabhaswami temple at Trivandrum, where 
he is considered to be the de jure ruler of the Ta- 
vancore State, in consideration of which, this parti- 
cular form of Vishnu is held in a supreme: veneration 
‘by the people of the West Coast and all Royel Honours 


~° Beeor@ing to strict religious canons, this se- 
pect of Vishnu is supposed to represent the Yogasa= 
yanemurty form of this deity, which is one of his 
primeval forms - a form which assumes at the time 

of the Pralaya - world-d e, when he is supposed 

to e on himself a mystic form of sleep called 
YX dra, by which he, in order to create a fresh 
Universe, contemplates on the scheme, and mode that 
he should adopt in the purpose of the re-creation. Pad- 
manabhaswami, as the tutelery God of the Travancore 
State, is a subject, often appealing to artists. It 
ean be asserted that the murel painting in the Mattan- 
Soe. Palace is one of the best pictures of this 

eity 


The value of this picture is further enhenceé 
by the fact that it is only in this aspect of Vish- 
nu, that all the three important deities of the Hin- 
du ~~ vase Brahne, oo and ie ean be 
seen together. Moreover, this particuler picture 
in addition to these deities, forming the teh 
of the panel, there are the ten Avatars of Vishnu. 


In the painting, Vishnu is drawn as a full~ 

figure, and is made to recline almost horizon- 
ly on the serpent, Adisesha, with the head direc- 
to, the left of observer. The reclining body 


i 
& 


it 


has about one-fourth of it somewhat raised, while 
the remaining three-fourths repose flat upon the 
serpent bed. The five hoods of Sesha are raised 
up as a Rape! hed the head of the reclining fi- 
gure. The grace pose and refined expression 
of the principal image at once capture the Gaze. 
The facial features are most elegant, with high 
intellectual fore-head,large meditative eyes in-. 
dicating the mystic sleep, long nose, and smil= 
ing lips, a11 of which give an air of spiritua- 
lity to the countenance. The head is crowned 
_with a much jewelled kirita, set with the choi- 
cest gems. Round the neck, the jewellery is not 
profuse but select; of which the most important 
are the Kaustabhamani, the Yognopavita, running 
from the left shoulder to the right side and the 
Udarabandha around the waists Issuing from the 
navel of Vishnu, is seated Brahma, on his usual . 
Padmasana, the lotus seats ‘ i 


The figure of Vishnu has only two hands. 

The right one is stretched straight towards the. 
piliow’so as to reach a small Linga, placed at 
‘one extremity of the coils of Adisesha. The... 
Significance of this attitude is, according to - 
‘the local Purana, thet the Lord is in an atti-. . 
‘tude of ‘blessing Siva. It says that Vishnu ab-— 
solved Siva at Anenthasayenem (another riame for 
Trivandrum) of some sin by which he was afflic-. 
ted, and hence it is represented thet he is hol- 
ding his right hand d6ver the Linga image of Siva 
in protection. The fore-arm of the -helow 

the elbow is very beautifully drawn with the tra- 
ditional jewels. The fingers also are long and . 
slender, and the thumb and the first finger of the 
hand are bent in a very elegant manner. This hand 
rests on the ‘th of one of his consorts, Sridevi 
or Lakshmi, who is seated near his head. The left 
lend .is..slightly uplifted with the elbow-bent to — 
form the Kataka pose, and also to enable him to in- 
pale the sweet scent of a lotus flower which he is 
holding. lying unused in front of Vishnu on the 
serpent bed, lies the sword of the God. Et signi- 
fies the monarchical or. tective pr ve 
attached to this particular deity. the legs 
are stretched out, and is covered by 8 very deli- 
eately Gram pitembara. To the extreme right of 
the picture are the two feet of the deity reposing 

on the lap of Bhoomidevi - the Goddess his 
other Consort, who is seated at his feet. ‘The 
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eneral expression of the deity is-one of calm and 
{imitiess grace combined with an air — profound 
ger er sree 


‘The two éeanerte of Vishnu, Sridevi - the Ia- 
Kshmi, and Boodevi - the Goddess of the Berth are 
well drawn and the artist has attempted in this pa- 
nel to Sertiney them with the grace of an elderly ma- 
tron instead of a young damsel in with the 
spiritual significance of the cong igh pee = ze 
is naturally directed towards the 
are both seated on the quite of the pea oar on ei- 
be side a Him. 


“Perntne the back-ground of this group, aay 
the level of the figure of Vishnu; are painted 
divinities and sages. dust behind Brahma ateeen 8 the . a 
gure of Narada, th matted hair and beard, playing 
on his veena. To the left of him, is Garuda =the 
vehicle of Vishnu, with a fearful face, in which 
are represented the significant features of the eagle, 
be round eyes and a long protruding lance-like 
tongue - a singular characteristic of Malaber pea 
while his ‘kirite is adorned with the hoods of a 
hooded serpent, end his two hands op = folded in Angeli 
pose - in the attitude of worship. On either side of 
ee F arms the} two wings of the ee Bp are beautifully 
port rayed. This figure is paint only up te the 
esha as the lower portions of the legs are hidden 
behind the figure of ene To the left of Narada, 
is the figure of Sukhabra a Givine rishi who 
is usually represented as gv Be the face of a parrot. 
Near the feet of Vishnu and just above them are seen 
the figures of the demons, Madhu and Kaitabha. It 
is not possible to clearly make out the other divine 
Laren on the right side of Narada. 


Sprouting ou t of — sea of milk, known as the 
+ Ksheersbdhi, on watch ¥ ishnu lies, are about a dozen 
- Letus blooms, of which ten are occupied by the pic- 
tures of the ten Avatars of Vishnu. This is a very 
—o and in — a@ novel method of representing 
earthly incarnations, which Vishnu takes, as the 
-cRangenee ee says, when virtue fails and vice pre- 
The artist has utilized the environment 
to derive these Avatars from the primeval form of the 
deity, and also to assign to them a seat +t below 
‘the reclining deity. -The Dasavetars of Vishnu are 
usually portrayed by amtate as pe nceaeacetence pictures 
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and are seldom made use of in the composition of 
other pictures. But here the artist harmoniously 
and pleasantly blends these in one and the same 
picture, thereby at once enhancing the aesthetic 
value of the pice and representing the incarna- 
tions as but the manifestations of the originel 
deity in his Yogasayana posture. The Avatars 
represented from left to right of the observer 
are mig (the fish), Kurma (the tortoise) 
Varaha (The boar), Narasimha, (the man-lion}; 
Vamana, (the dwarf), Parasurama, Remachendra, 
(the hero of the epic ana), Balarama (who 
gen be easily recognised from his ‘eomplexion), 
Krishna, and lastly the horse~faced Kelki, the 
Avatar, that is yet’ to come at the end of this 

resent.age.e All the figures except YVamana have 

itas on ther head. The first four Avatars 

have four arms, while the remaining have only 
two. All the ten figures are very carefully 
drawn.in accordance with the strict mythological 
canons, while the few lotus stems on the left side 
of the picture sre left unoccupied. 


KRISHNA 
“DIPTING THE GOVARDHANA HILL 


This mural painting is one of the finest portraits 
of a well-known wpineie in the life of Krishna. It is 
from the incidents of the boyhood of Krishna that artists 
draw themes for their pictorial subjects; for each of these 
ehiléish prenks is more or less typical of the juvenile 
stage of life. It is only in the history o* Krishna that 

ach little.act of childhood is’ paurenica represented 
in attractive forms; and to every Hindu mother and father, 
208 fo ea tard a fascinating object of love and ado- 
bn PREP MRSS 05. cass tu Lele 4 


This subject is described at iength both in the 
Vishnu Purana and in the Bhagavata (Tenth Skandha) and 
briefly narrated, the story connected with this parti- 
cular incident is as follows:- 


Krishna, when returning to his native place in Brin- 
davan, found all the cow-herds busily engaged in preparing 
for a sacrifice to be offered to Indra. Going to the el- 
ders, he asked them, as if out of curiosity, what the fes- 
tival of Indra was, in which they took so mich pleasure. 
Nanda, his foster-father, replied that Indra, being the 
sov of the clouds and the waters, must be propitia- 
ted every year with a sacrifice; otherwise, he said, the 
earth would become barren, the reins also would stop, and 
mankind would be steeped in misery. This reply infuriated 
Krishna, who asserted thet as they were neither cultiva- 
tors of the soil nor dealers in merchendise, there was no 
necessity to worship Indre in this connection. In fact, 
he said their divinities were only the forests and cows 
— Reng Poe ag By Secned enimais should live Re © 

z picnty, a only pray to the spirits of 
the forests and nounteins, the only proper ¢ivinites, who 
could eet ern gg ef and happiness on them. Krishna there- 
aeoeennsee | was improper to worship Indra, and 
induced his father to do the same sacrifice re the Gover- 
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dhane mountsin. “Nanda and other cow-herds w - 
ed to approve of his suggestion. Tivereiacis test err, 
the inhabitants of Srindavan decided to worship the Gov- 
ardhana mountain presenting eurds, milk and richly 
prepared food to it. After the offerings were made, the 
Rha A SR Suuin'ey betsy e aa their ans aa bulls went round 
e spent a me time. e cer bei 
completed, the Sou tedds ra tana to thete eeenketive 
eS8e , 


Indra, being thus disappointed of his offerings, 
was exceedingly angry § and calling the attendant clouds 
known en the Samavarttaka, ue commanded them to afflict 
Brindavan with torrential and tempestuous rains. The 
clouds obeyed their master’s command and came down 
in fearful storm and showers, with the object of des- 
troying the cattle and the cow-herds. Soon, the whole 
earth became enveloped in impenetrable darkness and on 
all sides the heavy down-pour of rain covered the en- 
tire land with water. All the calves end the cow-herds 


"- pitiously implored Krishna te help them. Of course, 


the bad motive of Indra being mow to Krishna, he said 
that he would defend them by lifting the spacious moun- 
tain of Govardhene from its stony base; and, having 
lifted it, he asked all the herdsmen to come and take 
shelter under it. Krishne held the mountain aloft with 
his right hand for seven days, to ——e joy and wonder 
of his people; ard Indra, being foiled in his purpose, 
_ commanded the clouds to cesse and once more the hea- 

vyens beceme cleare The Krishna restored the great 
mountain Govardhkeane to its original site. 


This topic is very well represented in this mural 
painting. ishne is seen in the centre of the picture 
and he holds aloft the Goverdhens mountain with his 
left hand, (instead of the —_ as Gescribed in the 
Bhagavata), while with his ; $ hend he is playing on 
Murali or flute. The face of Krishna shows the sweet 
ehildishness and he wears on his head a crown topped 
with peacock feathers- His body is a gracefully bent 
a little to the right - im the tribhanga posture, te" * 
an@icate the heaviness of the rie 2 he rag 92 te ° 
Under the uplifted hill many cow s and their women- 
folk are graphically shown as taking shelter, with. 
their children and herds of cattle. One stri thing 
to be noted here is the depiction of the cow-herds; 
most of them are represented with the dress and orna- _— 
ments cheracteristic of the West Coast. The womenfolk 





have not covered the upper portion of their body, and 
| hele siete ave’tied round the waist in a very simple 
manner, end in some they cover the head. Moreover the 
ovnaments, especially those worm on their ears and 
around the aitet, are characteristic of the West Coast. 
Next to Krishna, on his left eide, stands Balarama, 
whose fair complexion forms a contrast to the dark 
one of his brother. This portion is enlarged in Plate 
IX to show the facial expression of the cowboys, which 
is indeed delicetely and realistically drawn. Their 
faces show the enxiety, surprise and worry that they 
have tc undergo as a result of the sudden -storm, as 
well as the sense of relief due to the assurance that, 
whatever might have been the difficulties, their Lord 
_ nd Savious Krishna would certainly help them to sur- 
mount thems The lower portions of their body are hi- 
aden by the representation of cows and cAlvy«s, and it 
.. is -metewerthy to observe that the animal stay is sin- 
ly exquisite. To make this more clear, this portion 
~ i shown as an enlargement in the lower panel of Plate 
Vil. To .the right of Krishne eis the oteea on 
Brindavana in different end engaging at es. Here 
also the artist has exhibited remarkable skill and 
mastery, as is obvious from the scene in which a mo- 
ther hurriedly end anxicusly takes up her child, to 
. igs it from the torrentiel rains. Equelly remar- 
ble is the study of an 014 woman, who being uneble 
to walk, crawls under the hill to protect herself and 
is helped another to reach the coveted shelter. 
Just below the right hand of Krishna is the marvellous 
painting of a child standing in the small space that 
it could get with folded hands in an attitude of _ - 
tecting itself from the cold and rain. This portion 
is enlarged to form the upper panel of Plate VII, where 
. minute details can more easily be observed. 


’ Bquelly remarkable is the study of animal life 
on the Govardhane hill, which forms, in fact, the upper 
half of the mural painting. Remarkeble studies of 
- lions at play and also of a pair of antelopes form the 
| subject matter of Plate xX. Plate VIII upper panel, 
is an enlargement of a small portion of the Govardhana 
hill where a hunter with e spear repulses the attack 
of a. lion which as a line-drawing, mey be regarded as 
a masterpiece. : BEG. 4 
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evi. in gS clit eee De 


- ‘hts: Plete contains two dtetines Pre 
the > Bi pnd Se posaihaccatin, Mahele ie, 
lower tamat Be 


ios Qe wenenis of Mahelekshut is cnmdatened with: 
the cult of Vishnu, whose devi She iss° When >the 
Ocean of milk was churned for ‘o }ampita, = 
the divine nectar, the. goddess of -weel ‘lakshui, 
ceme out co’ thet ocean among other valuable ‘things. 
Lakshmi is here seated upon a white lotus: She 
has four arme.’ Her two lower hands are kept in the 
katake pose holding “in each of them a ‘lotus with a™ 
long stalk, while in her upper left hand she holds 
@ matulunge fruit and in the other e Khetake. She | 
is adorned with a crown on her forehead, end orna= 
ments around her nech and hands. On either side 
of her stand two sages dencing, while just in front 
of them are Siva, Vishnu end oer ae Devas stending _ 
with hands held in saat, pose - the meine 8 of . 
Pprayere. . J 5 


e ' Aceording to the Silpasestre ana other ores 
on art, Lakshmi has only two arms; but wien she is 
worshipped in a temple she is represented 9s a 
four-ermed deity. Amsumadbhed a, Gescribes lek= 
shai as having the colour of golden yellow. Accor-" 
ding to this work, "she should wear golden orna= ~ 
ments set with rdbies and other ph ape ere ba In 
her ears there should be jevell kundales. 
The figure of Lakshmi has to be like that of a j 
maiden who has just attained «ge and should be 
of very haridsome appearance, with pretty eye- 
brows, eyes like the petals of a iotus; a full - 
neck and @ well developed breast. She should wear 
a bodice and he a with various ornaments * 
the head. In her right hand, she should ‘ear: 
lotus flower and in the left a bilva fruit; 
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should draped in beautiful clothing and her back should 
be eae ou attractive". In the Silpasastra, Lakshni is 
described as holding in her left hand the lotus and in her 
right the bilva fruit. The Silpasastra mentions that the 
eolour of Lakshmi should be white, while the Vishnudharmo- 
ttara describes the goddeas as having a dark complexion. 


It look rather strange thet Lekshmi is here 

reacabaiea with a third eye on her forshead, which is 
the symbol of the Devis of the Saiva cenit. This per- 
haps suggests that the Lekshwi represented here is the 
Supreme Wahalakshui, described in the Devimehatmya, from 
whom the various cosmic gods and goddesses are said to 
have been evolved. ‘This Supreme Mahsiakshni is deseribved 
as ta-rupi Devi", that is, the Devi who is nnmanifested 
who e the three forms of Saraswati, “lakshmi and Mahakali 
representing the Gattvika,; the Rajasa end the Tamasa attri- 
butes of prakrti. She is above all culis an she is re- 
righ ag the Supreme being by the Devi:worcaippers. In 

e painting reproduced here, Mahalakshmi ia secn surroun- 
ded by Siva and Vishnu, and other gods and sages are wor- 
or her es the Supreme Goddess, the Mether of the 

Versee Be ¥ erty ® ae : 


- Bhutemete (Lower «section of the Plate) is one of 
the goddesses belonging to the cult of Siva. She isbeated 
in the Sukheéare (easy) vose in the centre of the lectus 
seat. Her two hands display the vareda and abhaye mudras. 
She wears a kireetamakuta on her head, and ornaments 
around her neck and hands. She has a third-eye on her 
forehead - a symbol of the Siva cult to which she belongs. 
She is worshipped hy the Devas including Vishm and Indra, 
and by the Yekshas end the Gandharvas. Indra and Vishnu 
stand. in frent of the Simhasane to the left end right side 
ene of et ye Re is represented as Sahes- — 
raksha . (thousand-eyed), eyes all over his bodys His 
two hands are held in the anjeli pose and in the other 
two he holds pasa and akshamela respectively. Vishnu 
has his two front. hands kept in the enjali pose, ‘and 
holds in his beck right hand, his favourite murali« It 
is not clear whet he holds in the other hants .- 


“According to strict Lédnogtatnioat _¢anon. this 
diety should possess these features: "The gnitet appea- 
rence of this goddess is bleck, and she has 1 eyes. 
The colour of her face is either white or ele the wears 
@ linge on her eh hes only two hends in which 
she holds-khedge and khetaka respectively. She isbeated 
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on a simhasana. Her head is decorated with orna- 
ments of pearls. Bhutamate is worshipped by bhutas, 
pretas, pisachas, and by Indra, Yakshas, Gandharvas, 
etce, and her abode is under an asvattha tree"". 
The Bhutamata represented here is of a slightly di- 
fferent type.. She does not wear the linga on her 
body, nor does she hold the Khadga and khetaka in 
her hands. She has, however, a third eye on her 
forehead, and is worshipped by Vishnu, besides 
Indra and others. In other respects she possesses 
“all the features described above. 


g 





: PLATE - XII. 
CORONATION OF RAMA’ 


‘The subject of this painting has always been a 
favourite with Indien artists. From the very begi- 
nning of the painting of Pauranic scenes in India to 
this day, almost every school of painting has attemp 
ted to portray the grand scene represent Rama*s 
coronation; and it is interesting to note that each 

ainter has aimed at enhancing the artistic effect 

. introducting at least some new idea or change in 
the composition of the picture with a view to make 

it better. This present picture indicates how, as 
eleswhere in South India, the Malabar school of pain- 
ting has glorified this episode.. 


In this particuler mural painting, Rema is seat- 
ed in the centre on a Simhasana or a lion throne, 
which is represented by the two lion~shaped legs of 
the throne. To give the idea of coronation, Rama 
is wearing on his head a costly kirita and his neck is 
adorned by many jewels. The conventional armlets and 
wristlets are very beautifully drawn and he is repre- 
sented as seated crosslegged, with the left thrown 
over the right ~- symbolical posture which connotes 
the authority and prestige of the crown. His facial 
expression is refined and dignified. and indicates his 
exalted postition. To his left, is seated Sita the 
ideal woman, whose extremely graceful form is made 
doubly graceful by her feeling - feeling natural 
to one who had more then human sufferings to realise 
the present happiness, slightly bashful. Behind the 

ir are the three brothers of Rama - Lakshmana, 

rata, and Satrughna, of whom the letter two are 
holding an artistic pair of fans on either side of 
Rema. To the right of Rama are the monkey-lord 
Sugrivea and his counsellor Hanumen, with Vibhishana, 
— — hotieslay —— is shown as standing 

racteristica at a respectful distance from 
his master with folded hands. To the left of Sita 
are represented six Rishis - perhaps six of the Sapta- 
rishis, who came down from heaven to bless Rama on 
the eve of his coronation. Porming the lower portion 
of the picture are a few monkeys, who are transported 


- 


Se Stat 


PIATE IV. 


-LAKSHMANA DISPIGURING SURPANAKA. 
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with joy for witnessing the grand spectacle of the 
coronation of the divine hero, for whom they hed 
fought so whole-heartedly. 


The artist has utilised the penee above the 
pavilion in which the coronation of Rama is taking 
place, to portray some femilier scenes, which are 
typi oa. cheracteristic of the Kerala nogtone To 

e left is seen small but nestly-constructed house, 
in which the inmates are attending to their domestic 
duties. Just above the tower of the coronation pa- 
vilion, is seen another building. It has a long 
recteanguler wall, in the centre of which is a small 
conical tower. This may represent a temple. Be- 
tween these two buil 8s, a portion of a tree is 
seen, on the branches which are seated two figures. 
These are the Gandharvas, who played divine music 
at the time of Rama’s coronation. 


> =— 0 enmnenoe 
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+ m0 «Phares XIII, XIV a. 
SIVA & PARVATI 
SAL tp © 2) pap tresnens 


~ 


-.* Im eontrast to Plate IV, which represents. the 
*. game deities, this mural pain trays Sive and 
Parvati in a more natural and realistic atomosphere 
and the details Pry erage out * ners «This 
representation of Siva |. Parva’ usually known 
as "Uma Mehesweramurti", Saber ie one a he ant | 
four Muhurthams cr the repre: ations, va, me ; 
with in the South Indian models of this deity. Two 
ancient krit works, the Vishnudharmothare’ and 
the give elaborate, descriptions of this 
Murti. The former says that, in this aspeet, the 
figures of Siva and Uma, which should be drawn very 
beautifully, should be seated on a peeta embracing 
each other. Siva should have a Jatamakute on his 
head, with the crescent moon stuck in it. He should 
have two arms, the right one of which should hold a 
Nilotpale flower, and the left one placed in embrace 
on the left shoulder of Uma. The Devi should have a 
handseme bust and hip and should have her right hand 
thrown in embrace on-the right shoulder of Siva, while 
holding in her left hand a mirror. But in the other 
treatise, the Rupamandana, a slightly different des- 
eription of Siva is given. It requires that He should 
have four arms; that in one of the right hande there 
should be & Trisule, and in the. other a Matulunga 
frguit; and that one of the left arms should be. thrown 
on the shoulder of Uma, and the other should have a 
snake. There should be, it further observes, in this 
group the Vrishabha or the bull of Siva, Ganesa, Subrah- 
manya and lean emaciated figure of Rishi Bringi dancing - 
all arranged in an artistic composition. 


But the figure of Uma Mahesvara as it appears in 
this mural painting does not conform to the descriptions 
given in either of the above works. Here Siva is seated 
on a Bhadrasana of white lotus, with Parvati on his left 
tag. tages in his right leg is made to rest on the round. 
He has four arms, the upper right hand carries the Parasu 
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or the axe, and the left the Mriga or the deer. 

He holds the lower right hand in the Abhaya es 
while the lower left clasps Parvati, in such way 
that it- passes between her body and her left hand. 
His face is very charmingly drawn, as can be seen 
from an enlargement of the same in Plate XIV lower 
panel. He has well-cut features, a broad forehead, 
@ pair of lovely entrancing eyes, a long aquiline 
nose and ae sgn lips. The centre of the forehead 
is ornamented with the customary third eye and a 
pair of elaborately ornamented ear-rings adorn the 
ears. Unlike in the other pieture (Plate IV), Siva 
is not decorated with Jatamakuta with a crescent 
moon, but is represented as wearing a very highly 
ornamented kirita. Perhaps this departure from 

the usual representation may be aseribed to the. 
fact that, as Lord of Kailas and in the midst of 
his own worshippers and attendants, Siva puts off 
his role as a wandering mendicant, and decorates 
himself, to suit His environment with rich Jewellery 
and qparecntes It is obvious that he is not dressed 
in the. usual tiger skin garment as in the other 
mural painting, but with a Pithambera with a nice 
border. Moreover, the jewellery that he is wearing: 
are not the usual chain of skulis and garland of . 
serpents, but. beautiful necklaces of strings of 
pearls and a garland of flowers. 


. Im harmony with the decoration of Siva, Parvati 
also is very elegantly ban bi end her pose is extreme- 
ly graceful, and shows much artistic feeling. Not 
only is she very well drawn with e charming Sefy oust 
the artist has portrayed her in such a way that 
glence meets that of Siva, while her right hand is 
‘throw over His right shoulder. She holds in her 
left hand the stem of Nilotpale flower, which has _ 
blossomed out for it is shown with af oe well 

read out. ‘To a certain extent, this picture. 
be considered aé drawn in conformity with the Silpe- 
ratna, another important Sanskrit treatise on art, 
which states that the left hand of the Devi should 
keep either a flower or be held in the Varada pose, 
~ or even might rest on the peeths on which she is 
seated. The Devi is required to be adorned with all 
ornaments, haras (garlands) end Makuta and be further 
clad in oilk germents. Standing on either side of — 
the couple ere a group of female attendants of Uma, 
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@hamaras in their hands. The mode of tying the 
ocean see the method of its decoration and the 
manner which the sarees are tied, are quite similar 
to what the residents of the West Coast do even to 

dey + $ 


the male members in the group at the ex- 

treme 1 is seen Narada with a flowing pointed 
beard and playinr on his ae Mant A ye . stands 
. a figure with fierce prot eyes gr } 

og it is perhaps Snicays. the chieftain af fiva’e 
army of demons. He is standing with his hands folded 
in anjeli pose. There are a few more male attendants; 
and to the left of Parvati is a diminutive figure 

d in earnest worship; it may be. one of the Ganas 

or attendants of Siva. pages 


‘Below the Bhadrasana on either side, are seated 
Ganesa and Subrahmanya, the two children of Parvati 
on their respective vehicles + the mouse and the pea- 
eocks As studies of children, these two pictures are 
very remarkable and they have been: enlarged in Plate 
XV, to show their minute details. These two interes- 
ting subjects are worthy of close study and the mode 
of their representation is of a very high order; for 
though conforming to the mythological convention, 
They are very artistic as the restraint and austerity 
expressed pags principal figures are delightly ba- 
lanced by se two. ‘At the same time the serious- 
mess and rhythm of the spiritual theme of the picture 
are not lost. Ganesa, the elder of the two sons is 
portrayed as a boy naked but disproportionately stout 
and stunted, seated on his favourite vehicle - mouse. 
The animal itself is‘in a Jolly mood, for it raises 
its snout up in a vertical form to support its mas- 
ter*s hand, which is made to rest on it. Ganesa has 
a kirita on his usual elephant face. He has also a 
‘few ornaments round his neck. Forming his waist 
band is a circlet of small bells. He has only two 
hands, of which one is resting on the snout of the 
mouse while the other rests on the well-adorned cover=- 

Weis Nowe tasers mouse, so that his body is 
ly b ckwards to give a majestic air to 
the figure. On the ctier hand, Skandhe is represen= 
ted as a young and very beautiful child, thin and 
agile in form, seated on his favourite vehiele - 
the peacock and fallen asleep on the wings of the 
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bird. The pose of the child is v aceful an 
pleasing more than the ordinary oerusaran of fia 
logical Sapiens, P64 His sweet restfulness is sugges- 
tive of the qualities of purity and innocence, that 
are usually attributed to children. The peacock 
is rather ctopweper Sree nt big for the size of 
its occupant. So much so, it has necessitated the 
child to clasp the animal by his right leg, so 
_— he can keep up his balance and avoid falling 
Owne ™ : € ; 


ef? 


Below tha pedestal, stand four children re- ~ 
presenting the tkumearas. They are potrayed as 
naked children,..with their uplifted in the attitude 

of prayer... On the right side is a full-size figure 

of Vrishabha, the of Siva crouched in a quite 
natural menner. Though it is only a study in line, 

. the bull is.v well drawn with good anatomical 

proportions. ‘background of the entire picture 

is beauti decorated with floral designs, but 
it is difficult to exactly find out the botanical 

_ tree wWiich it represents, as various kinds of. 

flowers and leaves sare represeted on one and the 

same tree. Perhaps it represents some mythologi=- 
eal tree like the Parijathe, for which it is hard- 

ly possible to give an earthly equivalent. _ . 


¥ , % Big We 
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, PLATE - XVI. 


VISHNU 
AS VAIKUNTAWATHA 


An the various forms of Vishnu deseribed in 
the Sidharthasanhita, Bhogasenamurti or Vaikuntanatha 
is one of the important aspects; and it is the subject 
matter of this mural painting. It is believed that in 
Vaikunta, the abode of Vishnu, he is seated on the Sim- 
y the serpent Adisesha. According to 


hesana formed 
this ats er 9 ip should have four eras: In one of the 


two right hends ‘the Chakra has to be held and in the 
other a lotus —— of the left hands, one hus to 

the Senkha, the other either made to rest on 
the hip, or upon the lap; or hold the Gada. In some 
forms His consorts are seated on either side. 


In the mural painting now depicted Vishnu is ~ 
bbe mognificen portrayed as a remarkably well-= 
built per th an-extremely charming face, crowned 


with © je | kirita. He is.seated under the 
formed by ‘the five hoods ef the serpent, Adisesha, 
whose forms also the Simhasana of the deity, being 


eoiled into three turns. Round the head of Vishnu, is 
@ halo; and he is richly jewelled with strings of pearls 
and other ornaments. A white flower stuck on each ear 
adds relicf to the face, which has beautifully arched 
bows, elongated cyes and con euous Tilekea. In his 
four hends, He carries respective » the Chakra (disc), 
the Sankha (conch), the Gada (mace) and the Padme 
(lotus). A garlend Cf flowers, the Vanamala, is @eli- 
eately drawn and it passes round the neck, and hengs 
loosely. He is also adorned with other ornaments like 
the Ma kundala, the ogee and the Udara- 
bandha seated on e folds of the serpent, 
Vishnu is depicted with the right leg crossed 
fi Soeloasand tat Yao"ring ata besutdently Seneeneont 
are 
ie wanna ~ “s re beautifully worked out, 
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PLATE V. 


RAMA’S RETURN TO AYODHYA IN THE AERIAL CHARIOT. 
Forty-one 


To the right of Vishnu, the face of Garuda, 
His vebyehey.28 seen; and he can be identified by 
his sharp linear tongue and round protruding eyes. 
He is adorned with a delicately drawn tilaka and 
a kirita surmounted by the hood of e cobra. To 
the left of Vishnu, there is a Rishi ‘with a long 
white beard and matted hair with uplifted hands 
in the attitude of prayer. Probably this repre- 
sents Narada. 


This figure is an exact paint of the im- 
age eof Vishnu enshrined in the seaport Tripu- 
ttura, near Cochin and represents the repl 
of the deity, which is said to have been given 
to Arjuna who creeted the Vishnu temple here. 
The local temple-chronicle records: the story of 
the way, in which Arjuna came to possess this 


image. 


While Krishna was at Dwarka, a poor Brahmin 
who lost his first child soon efter it was born, 
Went straight to the Lord and complained of his 
merciless act of depriving his first-born child. 
His prayer was passed unnoticed. In this way 
eight of his children were born lifeless and, 
though on each occasion, the bereaved parent ‘took 
the dead child to Dwarake with the prayer to 
Krishna to restore it to life, his appeal re- 
mained unenswered. On the ninth occasion, the 
poor met Arjuna on the way to the Lord‘’s 
residence and narrated the tale of his sad plight. 
Arjuna, moved to pity, promised to save his next 
ehild and imposing upon himself the vow that, if 
he failed to do so, he would himself perish in 
the life. This consoled the suppliant and when 
the next child wasabout to be born, he went to 
Arjuna and begged of him to fulfil his promise. 
Accordingly Arjuna came to the Brahmin’s house 
and guarded it; but to their surprise, when the 
ehild was born, even its body was not to be found. 
This caused Arjuna immense grief and he immediate- 
ly started in search of the child. Unable to find 
it anywhere, he went as a last resort, to his life- 
1 friend Krishne; and on his advice both went to 
Yeinonts, the abode of Vishnu and praised Him. 
Vishnu was much pleased with them pied sacteneve 
Yama, the God of Death, to return a e ten 
children to the poor Brahmin. While Arjuna was 


“hes 





leaving the place, after this successful mission, 
he requested Vishnu to give him permission to in- 
stall ‘own image; on some sacred place on the 
earth for the worship of the people during Kali- 
yuges Permission was _aeoerone 4 tay Spe it is 
said that this imege mown locally as Santanago- 
palamurti was installed by Arjuna at Trippunittura. 


Whatever may ve the mythological significance 
of this image, the portreyal of Vishnu in this 
mural paint is superb. It is further note-worthy 
that-this is°one of the few single full-sized peint- 
ing that are found in the Mattencherry Palace, where 
every minute detail has been so delicat worked 
out, that the modern student of art can clearly 
study the motif of the original master. — 


bre 
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¢ PLATES’ ‘xyit + xx, 
g°3 VA ie ta GLRGAA hore tat 
SPORTING WITH Giuca. : 
AND SURPRISED BY PaRVAeIZ 


This is one of the finest master=pieces of 
the mural form representing ‘iva, now 
existing in the Mattancherry Palace. This re- 
presents Siva enjoying a tete-a-tete with 
in a lonely forest. He believes that he would | 
not be disturbed, but te his utter disappoint+ 
ment, Parvati comes upon them riding on Randi s 
When she sees her husband in company with another 
woman, she is naturally seized by indignetion. 
In disgust she retraces her steps and quits the 
places The artist has portrayed the scene in a 

remarkably exquisite manner. 


The hess Fag thet King Sagare (an ances-. 
ter of Rama) had by his fi-st wife Kesini, a son 
named Asamanjasa and sixty thousand ethers by his. 
second wife Sumeti. Asemanjesa was, from his ehild- 
hood, a wicked man and his imple affected the 
other children of Sagara and e them equally. bad. 
‘The gode who could not bear the evil ways of the 
sons of Sagera, asked Rishi Kapila, one of the: 
aspects of Vishnu, °s to what would be the fate 

of all these wicked princes; to which the Rishi 
replied that in a short time, they would all perish. 
And the prophecy was fulfilled in this menner. — 
Sagera arranged for a horse sacrifice, for which 
urpose he let loose a horse. It was stolen by 
- Indra and hidden ley pe citar! Sd ts a 
world), near the hermitage of la. cing. 

the foot-prints 6f the horse, the sixty thousand 
sons of Sagara excavated th earth, till they 
Corsttdtmsgebat “ae Tosaer etiadas Boe it 

rse was found. The princes, 2 A SF ig 

“for the thief, rushed on him to kill tay” bot the 
sage, by the power of his penance, reduced them to 
‘eshes. Having waited long for the return of his 
sons in vein, Sagara sent his grandson, Amsumat 
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samanjasa), to search for them. He traced 
page fase he Potasetons and found the horse near 
Kapila. Being, unlike his ensi ee, a well-behaved boy, 
he implored Kapila to permit him to take away the 
horse. The rishi pleased with his deportment, gave 
over the horse to hia, informed him of the fate of 
his uneies and conferred upon him a boon to the effect 
that they would all go to heaven if their remains were 
urified by the touch of the holy weters of the divine 
mbes The secrifice was then oe oy pagares 
Later on, Bhagiratha, the grandson of Amsumat, per- 
. formed Setice dantasiit ae order to bring down. the 
eelestisl river. The latter was pleased with him 
and asked him who eould resist. the force of her fall 
on earth from heaven...She seid thet if none could 
do it, her might would cause the. earth itself to be 
pierced. Bhagiratha replied that. he would prey to 
Rudra, the all-powerfull Leri to bear the force of 
her descent. Accordingly he. performed. penance to 
~ Rudre’ for ting him the boon of receiving the 
@ on his head. Siva, being satisfied with his 
eusterities, granted hig prayer. At first Ganga 
‘thought that Siva would be unable to bear her descent 
and came dow in great volume and with enormous force. 
Indignant at her haughty behaviour Sive, determined 
to humble-her. Having received her on his nishty 
head, He made Ganga to wind through the infinite 
“labyrinth of his matted locks for a long time and 
aid not let her out. Being onee again requested ~ 
y rots ated Siva let her flow down and Bhaciratha 
_ then led the sacred river goddés to where his ances= 
tor*’s ashes lay, end made them attain heaven. 


Be _ The picture has for its. background, the forest 

. with wild enimals and trees, being divided almost 
_ inte two portions, of which the le tehand. side d¢- 
picts the bacchanalisn scene of Siva and Gange and 
the right-half is covered up Parvati on the Nandi. 
The amorous sporting of Siva is very well portrayed 
by the artist. On an elegantly worked-out circular 
Asana, whose base is remarkably drawn with en intri- 
cate design of ornamentation and under the. shadow 
of a spreading tree, Siva is seen with Ganga in an 
attitude of ecstatic iovee The goddess is represen~ 

_ ted as © coy and shy women who, apparantly conscious 
of pe Rey, ere Pry oy create jesnloucy.in the 
mind of Perva » Bttempt © run away from 
caught by Siva, but He catches hold of — 
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Siva is here represented as havi ur hend 

in to of which his usual symbols, the Pascmony”” 
the oeete are carried. The other two arms are in 
the attitude of caressing Ganga. ‘The figure of Siva 
is very beautifully drawn. He is adorned with a 
long tapering kirita, on the top of which are depic- 
ted the crescent moon and the snake in harmonious 
company; while from his ears hang jewelled Kunda- 
- las and his chest is adofned with beautiful jewels. 

Gange is also equally well depicted, and the paint= 
ing portrays the exact moment, when Siva stedie a 
kiss from her. Apart from the amorous attitv’a, 
one vemarkadle feature, that is worthy of note, is 
taat, in their kissing, the nose, lips and iower 
jaws are so well delineated that a common dividing 
line serves to portray the contour of both the faces. 


On the other side, Parvati is also very pleas- 
~4ngly drewn and since the ertist's main intention is 
to portray her in an attitude of mental uneesiness 

ertsing out .6f ‘jealously due to Sivé'’s dallience 
with another lady, her face exhibits her anguish 
--and disgust; but the pose of her left hand is in 
Abhaya, thus clearly indiceting thet, though she 
could not bear to see ihe scene, yet her love 
towards her Lord has not diminished even though 
he has gone astray. with her right hand, she, so 
“to say propels the ufiwiliing buil to retrace its 
steps. The portrayal of the umbrella bearer by her 
side, has been done as a mere outline sketch, with 
minimum amount of labour and exertion. The brill, 
th drewn es a line drewing, has been Gone excee- 
dingly well, with good anatomical proportions. The 
marginal decoration adds relief to the animal, which 
is itself adorned with bells end charmingly-designed 
coverings, and makes it stand boldly and spirit ly 
against the background of trees. : 


e One note-worthy feeture in this picture is 

the study of snimeig in the background, which e- 
sents the ferest. In fact, all denizens of the 
forest are represented snd added to this we see most 
- of them cre in pairs sporting with each other. Toa 


-"‘gagtal onlooker, the scene ; appear vulger; but 


‘the main object of the artist is te indicate the res- 
ponse of vm the animal world to the general environ- 
ments 2 seg eee z Geese i 





STUDY OF ANIMALS 


All the above plates are portions of the ori- 
- ginel murals enlerged to br out the details of 
animal study. In this selection, a variety of ani-~ 
mals from wild beasts to domesticated cattle are 
represented: and the main object in presenting these 
_ studies is to bring out clearly the efficiency of 
‘the Kerala artists in portreying animals. For ins- 
tence, the drawing of the antelope in Plate xX, is 
only outline-brush drawing; but with a few strokes 
of the brush the artist has shee ot into life a 
remarkable portraiture of the 1 in movement 
which can easily be compared to the famous Chinese 
paintings of similer subjects. These animals, in 
addition to their being perfect in anatomical di- 
mensions are equally artistic, and further go into 
the pee taren quite harmoniously. The lower el 
in Plate XX is a small portion of a tree are a 
few monkeys are seen. Though this portion for ; 
an inconspicuous part of the painti the int 
has devoted as much care and attention to abe 
portion as to the main parts of the picture *E = 
ly remarkable are the other studies capestatig ‘the 
hunter penny eins a oe of a lion on the Govar- 
dhana . moun 8 enlarged to form the 
panel. of Plate VIII. : mea a? tke 
Sitmad aah the aprias vaich ti ae the tenn kere, 
ouncing on its victim, ere well br t ae ves a 
e lower panel of Plate VIII, there is rathe . 
vulgar scene. of a pair of wild elepant pte = 
: er deying pone ge oe but from an echietia iat at 
has to give Geslelnes Ginn wow. = reed 
as 1 etl al description nt pe gg gan 
Equally rema e is : 
which form the pavgent uatece erosiiins Vil Clowes 
peel) af "OM "flewer patel). 


» gible for chine ake that the artists respon- 
suceninee se.pictures, have endeavoured 
study. x - tie es riabe aan wei one Ferns of potnel 


eg 4 
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PIATE VI. 


QUEEN + MOTHERS RECEIVING RAMA AND OTHERS. 
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SCENES FROM 
THE RAMAYAWNA 
INTRODUCTION 


The Ramayana, the life-history of Rama, is 
one of the most ancient epics of India, and with 
its companion epic, the Mahabharata is often econ- 
pores to Homer's masterpieces, the Odyssey and the 

liad. Several femous writers of the East, as. well 
as the West, have written comparative studies of 
these two sets of epics, but it would suffice for 
our purpose to e e the Ramayana, from an artist's 
point of view. This epic has always been the foun- 
tein source of inspiration, alike to the poet and 
the painters No artist of renown has ever failed 
to perpetuate his memory without producing in his 
own medium of artistic expression, some incident 
or other from this epic, which has moved the Indian 
millions for many centuries, and enjoys a p - 
rity even to-day which is, by no means less 
intense than whet it was in the hoary age of the 
hero himself. 


Se much so, there has been throughout the 
ages of history, a rivalry between contemporary 


schools of painting, as to which school has done 
the best to immortalise the epic by the brush. It 
would be worth mention that their enthusiasm 
assumed even such unusual forms, that in addition 
to the murals or other permanent media, they have 
executed minatures on hand-made poper and si to 
represent painting this epic. {his is mentioned 
only to illustrate that the interest in portray- 
ing mythological scenes did not wane effiux of 
time, but, on the other hand, as each different 
school appeared, there were duplications of the 
same scenes, in different forms of art. 


Malabar, a region still in the habit of 
observing the time-honoured religious traditions 
and esoteric superstitions, has displayed a new 
insight into the epic through the medium of these 


vicip-thives™ 
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mural paintings. in studying these inimitable portraitures, 
it is to be borne in mind that the artist, even at the 
sacrifice of the rules of the craftsman, has always been 
inspired by the religious canons and principles. The 


artist has never ge gine the religious scruples 
usually attached to this epic, and has happily combined 
art and religion; for it has been ordeined by such great 
religious preachers, like Sankara, Ramanuje and others, 
that this epic of Rema should be studied and regerded 
with the same religious veneration eas the most sacred 
books of India, the four Vedas. Further, in this collec- 
tion, only a few selected scenes of the paintings have 
been reproduced, as the scope of this publication does 


not permit the entire series to be included. | 
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PIATES, I - Til. 


: 


KING DASARATHA 
PERFORMING THE YAGA 
AND THE BIRTH OF, PRINCES 


The. opening scene. of the Ramayane is laid .. 
at Ayodhya, the. ideal capital.of the ancient. 
. Hindu state of Kosala, to judge from the elabe=- - 
rate descriptions given in the epic» Dasa- 
ratha of the Ikshvaku or Soler line of rulers 
of the country, has three queens, besides seven 
hundred and fifty other women in his palace; 
still not one of them bore him a son. Then he 
resolves to perform an Asvamedha, or sacrifice 
of a horse, to propitiate the Gods for & son. 

A horse is let leose for an entire year end then 
brought back. Then the actual sacrifice is dohe 
by the unsophisticated sage Rishyasringa, when 
Lora Vishnu appears to the King end promis 

that he would be bern es his son. en the Yaga 
is over, Agni, the god of fire, comes out of the 
H mda and presents the King with 8 eS. veo 
ssel containing the payasa (pudding), giving ins< 
tructions as to how it should be taken. Accor= — 
dingly, Dasaratha gives half of the ae to 
Kausalya and other half between Kaikeyi end 
Sumitra; and in due time, Keusalya gives birth — 
to Rema; Kaikeyi has Bherete and Sumitra has 
Lekshmena and Strughne.e Vishnu thus fulfills 
his promise to the Godse to become incarnate in 
order to destroy Ravana, the demon king of Lanka. 


. Phis part of the story forme the theme of 
the few scenes, that are depicted in these pletes- 
On the ports Betti King Dasarathe is seated 
with his queen salya, on the throne, and in 
front of him stands Sumantra, his minister. The 
king is represented as an aged person with a flow- 
ing beard. His right hand is in the attitude of 
imparting instruct ons. ~ perhaps he is directing 
the arrangements to be made for the performance * em 
the Tages which he **s’resolved to do for obtain- 


ing children» 
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-. 4 Om the left bottom corner, the actuel sacrifice 
is depicted; for on the extreme left of the picture, 
is the sage Rishyasringa Bibel the Homa (Secri- 
fice). He can be identified by the peculier antelope 
face, that he is alleged to have according to the 
epic. Just above the figure of this sage, stands 
Daseratha; for Vishnu has appeared to him to tell 
hin thet he would be bern as his son. From the fire, 
Agni can be seen coming out, aye over his head 
the sacred vessel: filled with the divine payasa. The 
fisurs of Vishnu ts drawn in the conventional method, 
{as deseribed ir Part I), ‘with four hends, in three 
of Which He haw’ the Senkha, the Chakra, and the Gade. 


The story then proceeds to the distribution of 
the payasa by Dasaratha to his three principal 
queens... This is depicted on the right lower half, 
and this scene is enlarged in Plate III, so that 
much of the details can be well seen. The three 

eens take. the payasa from the king, according to 

e directions of his femily preceptor, Sage Vasish- 
tha, who stands bys. The upper portion of the right 
side shows the ectual birth of the princes, whic 
is enlarged in Plate II. This seene is peculiar in 
depicting a local custom in Malabar, in connection 
with child-birth. In that region, the pregnent 
mother, when her la saints stert, is mede to sit 
up mapeotes by two or ee servants, and i:.-that 
position, the native midwives help her. Thier is 
well represented. The newlyborn children are shown 
lying on small mattresses near the respective mothers. 





PIATE VII. 


—eecieeneencaeeeneie atta 
MOTHER AND CHILDREN. : 


PLATES IV - ¥. 


RAMA*S DEPARTURE 
rO0 HZ, -FPOREST ete Lay 


In the first section of the epic, the boyhood 
of Rama is: described: with the most interesting minute- 
ness. Then, tekes place the departure: of Rama and 
Lekshmana.in the ¢ of the sage Viswamitrea, for | 
the B ap ad dge of his sacrifice, which terminates 
in the happy marriage of Reme with Sita, daughter of 
Janoka, king of Vidherbe, and also the merriege of 
hig other three brothers. On their way back to Ayo- 
d@hye, they sre met by Paresurama, an Avatar of Vishnu 
and the Brahmin destroyer of the Kaha tytgons who 
challenged Rama to either bend the bow of Vishnu, which 
he had with him or give him battle. The heroic Rema, 
smilingly, takes the mighty bow and bends it well, to 
the astonishment of the Parasureama, The infuriated 
 Parasurema, after all, knows that hema is also an in- 

carnation of Vishnu and so egeesge Reon 3 goes away. 

This episode form the subject of eoloured frontis- 
piece of the text, where Parasurama is seen to the 
left of Rama with his hands folded. ’ 


f 


After their return to Ayodhys, King Dasaratha 

-pesolves to crown Rama, bis eldest son, as Yuveraje 
or heir-appsérent. Then begins the palace intrigues, 
which is described ‘in ‘such moving language by the sage 
Valmiki, the author of the epic. Kaikeyi, the favourite 

een of Dasaratha, is poisoned in her mind ty 4 spite- 

1 female servant; and in her newly-awakened jealousy, 
she insists on the king's crowning her ow son, Bharata. 
Thus it comes about that, after @ long struggle, Dasa- 
ratha has to yield end Rama has to go into exile for 
fourteen years. So Rema, with Sita and lekshmana, bid 
farewell to the king and the three queens and depart 
to the forests, amid the lementations of the whole 
eity. of Ayodhya. They pass through Sringivera, which 


was the residence of the hunter-chief, Guha, with 
whose aid, they eross the Ganges, in his boat; from 





there they wender southwards, till they come to Chitrakuta, 
where an stay for some time.- Overwhelmed with grief, 
Dasaratha dies and messengers are at once sent to Bharata, 
who was absent at his uncle’s capital, Kekaya, to return 
and assume the soverign authority. But he refuses and 
heaping bitter reproaches on his mother, declares his 
loyal attachment to Rama as his king, and then starts for 
Chitrakuta, to perstiade his brother to return to Ayodhya. 
Rama has in the meanwhile, encountered the great demon, 
Viredha, and silein him. , 


These two plates refer to somé of these episodes. 

In Plate IVY, in the left bottom corner, Desevatha is seen 

seated with only two of his queens. His fociel expression 

“indigetes that he is unable to bear the g:isf.of his sons’ 

. @epartare; though the two queens and also his minister, 
who is show as rte oom Me try to console him. The 
seene of his actual death is missing here and it may be 

due to the fact, thet it is not auspicious to reproduce 


~ 


Ge. the.wight ower half; is represented the scene 
where Rama - others cross the river Genges, in the boat 
of Guha, the local chieftain. This portion is alse enlarged 
, to form. subject matter of Plate V, where the details 

are more clearly seen. A strip of the river is shown at 
the bottom, with cheracteristic fishes, etc. The surface 
ef the water is eet to show that by the movement 
of the boat, the tranquillity of the surface has been 
disturbed. It is quite natural thet the hoat itself, 
resembles the common vellam of the Malabar region. Except=- 
ing fer the figure of Rama and Guha, the other details 

are effecei beyond recognition. ‘Rema is represented 
with the customary bow and arrow, and as seated at the 
hela of the boat, ‘wiile Guha occupies the rear end, with 
an oar in his hand. : 

_.. Forming the upper portion of Plate Iv, is the slaying 
of Viredha, a demon who attacked Rema, while he was at 
_ Chitrakuta. Viradhe is represented with frightful eyes 

and huge face, holding in his right hand, a huge iron dart, 
with which he wants to kill the brothers and tr <e away Sita. 
Reme kills him and we see from the body of the dying demon, 
@ heavenly being rising out with folded hands. The Rama- 
yene seys that Viredha was in his previous life, a Vidhyadhars, 
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who wes cursed to be born as a Rakshaasa; and when 
he prayed for atonement, he was assured salvetion 
through Rama. Pg BL Bsbcos depicted here. To 
reme r @ mee of Rama and Bherata 
is incompletely seen. ie a 
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PIATE - VI 


Bs & 2 2-2-8 
RESEECHING RAMA TO RETURN 


The result of the interview between Bharate 
and Rema is that Rams refuses to return, till the 
expiration of the period of his vow. Bharata, as 
firmly, refuses to escend the throne; snd et length 
it was arranged that Bharata should return with Rama's 
Paduka (sendels) and reign es his vicegerent. 


This mural painting is not as clear as the 
other ones; it is due to the fact that on oil lamp 
has been burning here for a very 1 time (“for 
here passed away one of the iekarsdake of Cochin in 
1706, end as © mark of respect, a light is permanently 
kept there"), and the lamp-soot has deposited itself 
to such an extent, that it has obliterated the details 
of this particularly charming scene. Here, Rema is 
seen as seated on 2 stone mound. On the extreme right 
of the picture, stands Site, while in front him, are 
his three brothers with their family priest, Vaisishtha. 
Bherate, entreats him to come back; but Reua, true to 
his word, refuses the offer. The brothers are shown 
with folded hands, to show that they are praying Rame 
to reconsider his decision. 





PIATES VII - XI. 


RAMA | 
IN THE DANDAKA FOREST? 


In Plate VII, the story of Rama's life in 

the Dandekaranye is continued. In the left: bottom 
corner, his life in Panchavati is depicted. It is 
enlerged.in: Plate XI, where more details can be . 
seome Rama is show as.seated in front-of his her- 
erage on a story platform with Site on hisslaps «— 
Lek » a8 was ever his duty, (being the avatar. 
of Adi-sesha), is represented as stending just 
away from the couple, guarding them from the Ra- 
kshesa and also givi them the opportunity to be 
togethers Here the wealth of details with which 
the principal figures of the epic are decoreted, — 
can be easily seen. Rema is adorned with e Jata 
and innumerable ornaments. — a ; ee 


. _fheir forest life.is disturbed by Surpaneka, . 
sister.of Ravanas. As is well knwon, whe pressingly 
expresses her desire to marry Rema, but she. is des- 
figured by lekshmana. This scene, which is lacking 
in the present plates, is however, reproduced in _ 
colours in Plate IV of the text, as it wes executed 
for the State Art Callery at Trichur. In as 
Supanake is seen actually bleeding, as the result 

of the disfigurement and her faciel expression fully 
brings out her agony and feeling of humiliation. 


fo wreak her vengeance, she induces Ravana to 
earry away Sita and make her his wife. To draw 
away Rema from Sita, Ravene sends his uncie, Mari- 
cha, in the form of a golden deer, which, when seen 
by Sita, naturally tempts her and she presses Rama 
to get it for her. So Rama goes in chase of the 
deer, which beguiled him far away from his cottage 
end when is eventuslly killed, its identity is 
kmwon. This killing of Meriche is shewn in the 
left lower half, where the lower pertion of the 
golden deer is seen and where the arrow of Rama 
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has pierced, the neck of the Rakshasa is show. The 
transformation of the deer into the denon is reslis~ 
— portrayed; the flowing beard, the protruding 
sen 4 the paizent eyes and the tinely-worked 
ae ar the Rakshasa are ll, gg eg drawr.. Induced 
iy ‘Site to search for whose voice the fal ing 
demon imitated in order to ery her, Lakshmena 
goes away, leaving Sita alone. Then Ravana, in 
the guise of a asi comes to the hermitage and 
ae ee A y= ae This is shown in the left u - 
half of Plate VII ind is enlarged in Plate 
The guise of the ee with beads round t 
neck and- erms,°a single danda or stick in the nett 
hand and a begging-bowl in the right palm go well 
to the make-up of the demon-king’s disguise. Sita, 
unware of his true form, is oer | near hin, 
offering alms. : 


t 


“When. she puts alms into the bowl, Ravana . 

sme hene? - ty phere Seteere ee away. On 
way, 8 stop a the of 

vultures, who tries s tevah- teak to Phan I 
him from proceeding Faribes: But in the fight: 
that ensues, Ravane mortally wounds the bird. 
This fight is shown in Plate X. Unfortunately, 
the upper portion of this panel has been merci- 
ew ee eo and so the head e-4 ‘Ravana’ a3 
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PIATE VIII. 


ee LCL LLL LALO LL 


NARASIMHA AVATAR. 
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PLATES XII =. XIV. 


RAMA. AND  SUGRIVA_ 


' After Sita had been carried away Ravane, 
Rema ‘and Lekshmana wander about in search of her 
nd, while on the banks of ‘the leke 1, Saberi, 
en aged huntress meets thems ‘She directs them to 
go to Sugriva, the exiled chief of the monkeys of 
Kishkindha and also entertains Rame with the fruits, 
she had all along collected for him. Rema then 
proceeds further south and makes friendship with 

. Sugriva, for whose sake, he sleys his brother Vali, 
who had dethroned him and driven him out of his 
kingdom. Rema then reinstates Sugriva on the 
thronee These episodes are depicted in Plate XII. 
In the right bottom corner, there is the scene of 
Saberi meeting Rama, which is also enlarged in 
Plate XIV. Sabari's picture presents en inter- 
esting aboriginal ‘study. She is very dork in. 
complexion and appears with a hunch, perhaps be- 
eause of her age. Her attitude of worshi it aid 
adoration to Rama, whose figures is 2 ay 
worked out, is ly appealing. Her matted 
hair is worked up into the form of a crown, adorned 
with peacock feathers. Around her arms, neck and 
ankles, are ornaments made of cowries end she is 
shown es wearing a nicely-designed saree. Equally 
well-painted is the picture of lekshamana, who 
stands to the left of Rama...His face is strick- 
ingly attractive. 


On the left bottom corner of the panel, is 
seen the representation of Rama's treaty with 
Sugrive and this enlarged to form the subject 
matter of Plate XIII. Rama and Sugriva are seated 
and taking the right hand of each other, they 
Pledge their mutual friendship with Agni, the god 
of fire, in front of them es witness. Rama binds 
himself to get for Sugriva his lost ee mee Sa 
Sugriva undertake to search for and restore Sita. 
Lekshmena is seated behind Rama and by the side 
of Sugriva, are Hanuman with a white beard an’ the 
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other monkeys. This scene is very well portrayed and 
the facial expressions of Rama as well as the monkeys 
show both simplicity and faithfulness. 


‘Sugriva suspects the genvineness of Rama's 
intent and also his ability to fight with Vali; 
so to test his strength, he requests him to per- 
form some feat of arms, which could satisfy hin. 
Rema perforates the seven sal trees with a single 
arrow, which passes right through the trunke of 
all the trees and comes out on the other side. This 
creates confidence in iva end this scene is 
painted above that of “Rama’s meeting with Sabari." 
The seven sal trees are sane clearly shown; and 
even the space marked by the passage of the arrow 
is nicely drawn. Rama stands at the left extremity, 
with bow in his hands. . 


’ ortion of this et is 

the scene he wp Aesth ty Rama. Whi ae? 

ii fad end ve Veli. are engaged an wrestling, Rema 

waich® pie : through th Mie See i Te orta ity 
ere e “heart of Va ta 

epg Sa “be his  aalerenk tos redtored ‘i 

es to 8 
and | mie ee Rama to Fecover her. a BAM 


~ ' 
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- | PLATES XV = XVI 


FIGHT Ben 
BETWEEN RAMA AND RAVANA 


The army of the monkeys crosses the ocean 
by the ‘setu’, built by them and then takes - 
place the tremendous battle between Rama and 
Ravana, which is represented in these two plates.: 
The fight: between them is painted in the custo- 
mary fashion peculiar to South India, where the ~ 
principal figures are usually showm in eonsider= . 
ably bigger size than the lesser personalities, 
that take part in such fights. Hence in these 
pictures, the figures of Rama on one side and 
of Ravana on the other, are represented in: 
more conspicuous proportions. Ravana is re- 
presented with ten heads and twenty hands, . 
each of which is hold some venomous ge fa 
Both Rama and Ravana hold huge bows bent a 
hemispherically, ready to dert the arrows. The 
whole bac a is filled with arrows and .._ 
below, on the oo lie scattered the heeds 

the mutilated bodies of the slein Rekshe- 
sase The str thing to be noted here is 
the faciel expression of the fighters, which 
shows their anger and fury, in a very telling 
Manner e t ; 


As Kumbhekarne is, as.the re 


ak PIATES XVII - xIx. 


FIGHT 
BETWEEN RAMA AND 
KUMBHAKARWA 


Kumbhakearna, Ravana's brother, who at the 
beginning advised his brother, ia vain, to send 
back Sita, so that. he could avoid the ing 
cata decides all the same to fight loya- 
tne encounter he hag nit’ hiats ne Teast 

e encounter sv eis. ed. 

: : suit of Brehma's 

-*boon’, the victim of limitle sleep, he has 
to be rouse® for the battle. 


ae 


Plate XIX shows his being awakened. An 
elephant, white in colour, is made to pul hia 
up from hic deep slumber, while the Reakshasa — 
attendants stand at a wSepeatelic distance, to 
give him sumptuous food and drink, he would : 
be in need of at the moment of his getting up. 
Kumbhakerna, after be roused from sleep 
goes out to fight with Rama; and in Plete XVII; 
he is shown ‘in the thick of the battle, with a 
huge trident in his hand and fatally pierced 
7 a Fascha say + Bee from — s hands. 

e ° 2 e 48 graphically show 
by the innumerable number of the served 
heads of the monkeys and the demons, that lie 
strewn on the ground. 


PLATE XVIII. 


HANUMAWN'S 
VicTORY OVER SURASA 


This Plate eeteré® to an stsiettedd worted eige 
then Rams*s entry into Lenka ‘and the bettle e with 
ns ge SF st the femous victory nak fame 
man, while he was cross the sea on ‘his ey” 
to Lenka to find out state whereabouts. tone 
a Rakshasa protector of Lanka, could increase or’ 
diminish her form according to her needs. Hanuman, 
in order to baffle her, wens on increasing his 
size larger and larger and likewise, Surasa also 
simultaneously ideas: her ~Fsogpche ‘with the hope — 
that she can devour Hanuman, when the letter : 
tries to enter her mouth. But all of a sudden, 
Hanumen résumes an excéedi diminutive sta- + 
ture and before she oneee realise the em : 
he enters her mouth and with- lightning repidity, 
comes out of her left ear. This scene le very 
ably portrayed in this plete and Hanuman is 
actua Ay ‘geen coming out of the left ear of the — 
demon. Nes lower > of =e _—s* ae 
po agh pom her mout esque face 0 ; 
the demon with Bed foraidabis teeth is drawn 
with much skill. -..-..- se : 
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ORDEAL OF SITA 


After the death of Ravana and the corona- 
a of his brother Vibhishana, as Bye of Lanka, 


ta is t in a to th 
2 ee pretending to be © Wea os. 
nour went » tells her that. 
take. her era she had lived in 
Hh ge ee re long vans 54 


egi 
ae prise pe...Agni,.. -. 
‘the lord of fi elf burnt. seerecse- ; 






near the - 








five, ace iva, bier ta = enu Efe other alts. 

Saran e 

ging out.of it: t “Baa as gs She 
ie 4. le Faas = * pe 
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PLATE IX. 





ARTISTS AT WORK 


AT 


NOTES ON THE REWAINIXG 
PLATES IN THE TEX? 


remem CQ eeewees 


RAMA*S RETURN AND HIS RECEPTION AT AYODHYA. 


~ £ 


(Plates 5 and 6 of the Text) meties 

The scene depicting the return of Rama, Sita 
_ and Tekshmane _to Ayodhya in the Pushpaka~vimana 
or serial chariot is given separately in these .. 
Plates. As on the day of the death of Ravana, the 
period ef Rama‘’s exile ended and as Bharat had 
vowed to sacrifice his life in case there was..even 
& moment's delay, Rama flies to Ayodhye in the 
Pushpaka. These plates are reproduced fromthe 
pe of the original penels, meade for the Art 
Gallery, Trichur. In Plate ¥, is the “seer portion 
of the original panel,-in which Rema, Sita and 
Lekshmene are seated inside the arriel chariot 
while behind them are Rema's allies. On the right 
side the picture, the artist has vortrayed some 
men and women waiting te receive them; it is note- 
worthy that the artist has painted them as typical 
Nemboodris; for the mode of dress and the manner 
in which have dressed their hair are quite 
typical of that community. 


In Plate VIy the lower panel of the mural 

is portrayed. Rema is seen dressed in regal garments, 
surrounded by his three brothers. : To his 
assumption of the throne, he earries the royal sword 
in his hands. Standing behind him, is Sita dressed 
exceédingly well with costly ornaments and garments. 
The three queen-mothers are performing, ‘arati’ before 
Rapa, in the usual Kerala form of waving small plates 
with Tighted lemps in them. : Se 

- This finishes -the story of the Ramayana, after 
which Reme is crowned as king of Ayodhya and this 


Coronation scene is already referred to, in connec- 
tion with Plate XII of Volume I. © << 
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GURUVAYOOR APPAN. 


(Plate 2) 


eo 


This painting cieinen the image of Vishnu, 
in the famous temple at Guruvayoor, an 
‘roast: Place of pilgrimage in Malabar. This 
panel, though simple, is a very faithful represen- 
tation of the deity. He is depicted in a standing 
posture, having four arms, in which he is carrying 
the usual symbols, the Sankha, the Chakra, the 
Gede and the _saeee He is decorated with the cus- 
tomary “jewels and is shown as standing on the Pad- 
magana = in the middle of a lotus flower. Behind 
him, is the ornamental gaps with an intri- 
cate ore design, which form s an ettectixe a 


ground. On ‘either side of the principal figure 


are strings of blossomed be ‘a flower parti- 
ewlarly secred to Vishnu. 


Beas ny td ag ¥ aA + TRRRES «Uses 
? me (“www 


se * yer 2 es. @ : aia 


{Plate 3) oS ect <7 za ieboodas 


This is one of the miententione of pe ee 
assumed the form of a Kirata (hunter), in order 


to appeer before Ar » when the latter did pen- 
ence for the acqui tion of the Pasupatestra, 


was necessary for, the annihilation of the 


Kauravas. The story of this incident ie a es 
, awnien: Ahene. ton MNeta an Aa Keralae 


Se stebaitet f° ais” Poyidisnit de ‘in this mural 
deure - ‘standing perfectly ‘erect, 
in the sambhenga pose. He is adorned with orna- 


. mane 6 and renee: nice garments. His breast is 


with an armour and he wears an Yagnopa- 
site Goose 


ered thread)... He holds a dagger jin his 
hand and carries a bow and arrow in his. 
ie “gs Being in the guise of a hunter, he 


has a grizzly beard and oe tresses of hair, 
with the head crowned with e kir 

feathers. Behind the deity, is an elaborately- 
worked — ‘forming an effective back- 


eta of peacock 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN. 


(Plate 7) 


This is an actual-size colour reproduction 
of a portion of the panel entitled "Krishna lift- 
ing the Govardana Hill", which forms the Plate Vi 
in volume I. This is reproduced to show the ectual 
colour effect of the original painting. : 





-WARASIMHA AVATAR 


(Plete 8) 


This is a line drawing of this deity, who 
is represented in the Dasavatar panel, which 
forms the lower portion of the mural, entitled 
“Vishnu as Ananthasayanamurti” (Plate V of 
Volume I). This reproduction will graphically 
show the details of a amall portion of the 
picture. ; 








THE cocHIN MURALS- 
THE HISTORTCAD BAcsonoumD 


soa Le ~ Prot. v. PANGAGHAHYX, ta 


it re with delight that I have responded to 

the invitetion of the Editers ef this publicstion 
on the Cochin Murals to furnish a @ led 2 
of the Historical background in which they saw th 
light end. the at ease etmosphere in which ep 
were born. . One, thing which is conspicuous in re- 
gerd ~ — Mor the _varliest of them — for 
they belong to erent pny eords er 
beginning from the middle of the 16th on rt, 
, and couing down to the early decades of the 19th 

were the works of a distinct school which has - 
left numerous gems of art not in Cochin but 
dn Travancore. snd other parts of Malabars The 
ne paintings are found at Cochin, Trichur, 

Firavenchikales and other plages;. and they could 
have come into existence only as the result of the 
generosity, the cultural be ae and the piety of 
the Maharejas who reigned in those troublous days 
when they were engaged in far-reaching, dealings 
with the Portuguese and the Dutch, on the one hand, 
and in incessant rivalries with the Zamorin and 

the other indigenous chiefs on the othere tksee 
were the deys when the Empire of Vijayanagar, if 
not always powerful over South India, was at. least 
powerful enough to create common traditions, through- 
out the region, not only of political ideals and 
institutions, but of religion, literature, amiga 
eonvyention, and arte The Empire of Vijay: 
having ® process of decay and disintegration in the 
three ers of a cen when it wes ruled mon 
first Penukonda and then from Chandragiri and 
Vellore; but during those times the kingdoms of 
Tenjore, Medura, Mysore, Gingi, ete., arose, and 
there was widespread intermigration of colonists 
and communities in the different parts of South 
India. The Nayakkan kingdom of Madura (1559-1737) 
had close connection with Malabar, and its Pala- 
tees wxkenaet to the Anaimalei region erm they 
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were in touch with the Zamorins and Cochin on the 
ta hand, and further south with Travancore and 
its chiefs on the other. The cultural touch be- 
tw these and Malabar was not v intimate, 
owing to geographical factors; but it did exist, 
particulerly as the result of the large-hearted 
royal patronage of literatures, teachers and 
artists’ from the pleins. The artistic conventions 
' of. Vijayanager and its offshoots - Tanjore and : 
» ‘Madura, in particular = came to be known in Cochin 
as elsewhere in the west coast, and contributed 
- ~oy tet the rise of the local schools. To tiiis mst 
‘be added the: advent: of Europeans - first the — 
Portuguese and then the Dutch; and they contri- 
buted: considerably to town-planning, and to a 
less extent to religious and seculer architecture, 
painting, and other arts. The influences and’ *” 
counter: uneces of all aiken nae .. 
background for the arts of Malaber, but were 
transformed. by the locel genius into a. rich and 
independent school. Spi ss es iuz ifisnsvest* 
J $ E = f VERO SiSlaise OFmk Bee: VSL 
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£3 Family. te one oe RE pt “ai , ( aes sot - - 
One fundamental fact to be remembered in 
connection with the development of the Cochin 
tesarts is that it was: inspired by the religious 
»-eonyietions and practices of the royal wre Bed 
~@s Well as the’ families of the more intellectual 
' @lasses and clans» The spirit of. cosmopolitanism 
was the distinguishing feature of the Perumpadappu 
Rajas from early times. . The most outstanding fact 
‘about them is that, while their names have been 
© usually the Vaishnava ones of Godavarma and Rama- 
‘varma, their religion has been’ equally saivite 
and. Vaishnavite. The Saivite feature is seen, 
amongst other things, in the worship of the ~° 
_ Pazhyannur’ Shagavati as the patron-deity of — 
‘the = ‘° Her shrine is’ in the very centre of 
~ the Mattancheri palace, where the Rajas have been 
‘ustelly ‘crowned’... The important palace festival, 
agein, is the Ganapati Homam in J “August. And 
within the palace precincts are temples dedicated 
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to Vishnu and Siva. At Ernakulam (Rishi-nagakulan), 
again, with however came into the hands. of the 
Cochin kings finally in the 17th century from: its 
local pentarchy of Kaimals, we see the same cosmo- 
litan feature. The chief of its several temples 
s dedicated to Siva, wherein Ganapati, Naga, etc., 
- are worshipped; but there ere temples dedicated to 
other deities. At the very seat of royalty, Trip- 
punithura, there is the Balakrishna temple; but at 
Gea geted to. Vans-durgny Genepeti,  Subrsmany Mayer's 
- cati ' Vana-darga, . nya, Siva 
and, Sasta. Its Kumbham (February-March - fer iyel 
is-in no way less largely attended than the three 
- festivals at win gs ae and its fame as the home 
of hysteria-cure is quite typical of the Malabar 
opular cult. The temple of Subrahmanya at Elan- 
ewan (with: its very curious 1 ), the 
Veliyittaparambi temple at Nerakkal (which was 
pha eebetn ’ so called because the Lord rev- 
ealed: the inmocence or guilt of criminals by 
the ordeal of red=hot iron or molten lead), 
Sivaotemple at Chennemangalem, the home of the 
Paliath Achchens, the femous temples at Tiruven- 
chikulam with their curious Sekteic and animistic 
elements, the temple at Kaledi (the birthplace of 
Senkara) which has a Krishna temple by its side 
and similar institutions show the composite. reli- 
gious faith of the Cochin royal family. ‘And this 
ecosmopolitanism is reflected in the arts of icono- 
graphy, sculpture, peinting, music and dancing. 


_-.* “Bqually important with the religious traditions 
are the literary traditions, as contributory factors 
for the growth of art. The brillient‘output in the 
Sanskrit and Maleyalem literatures, both in general 
and technical aspects, was the intellectual” spirer 
of the Malebar art = architectural, seulpturel and 
mural < as of the art of the> Tamil, Telegu and 
Kenneada areas. The Menasastra, the Silpasastra and 


'. Chitra were variegated forms of the same spirit due 


to litereture. The Padinettarakavigal = the 18% 
poets - The Peyyur Bhattattiris, the ‘Meharishi * 
Achchan (who hes been described as a Kelidese in 

.- poet ».2.Kalpakavrkshe .in gifts, and 8 Siva in 
“might), his son Paramesvera Pattiri Mimemsa-Chekra- 
verti (the author of the Sul.archasengraha), and 
above all Uddanda Sastri of Tondemendelem, all these 
created the intellectual environment for the Malabar 
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arts, in the 15th century. The. last of these typified 

a character, by no means uncommon in the age of Vijaya- 
neger, of a cultural unifier. Born on the far-off 

banks of the Palar, Uddanda distinguished himself in 
the courts of. the Telugu, Kannada, Kalinga and Timil 
lends, before he settled at Chennamangalam, and won 

the encomium of the Malaber kings by his Kokilesend- 
esam, his Alankeric works, and his Mallikamarutanm. 

The career of this Bhavabhuti, as Kavitilekem Ullur 
ealles him, shows how one spirit bound all parts of 
South India, in spite of political and linguistic ri- 
valries. Then there was Kakkesseri Bhattattiri, the 
rival.of.Uddande end the author of the Vasumati-vikra- 
nam;..Punam Nambudiri,. the. famous composer in Malaya- 
lam of the Ramayana-champu. which gives a elue to the 
times in referring to the arrival of people with Por- 
tuguese. hats.for Rams’s oergne Seni Berhy aan Nembudiri 
of Kutallur Mana who wrote the . Subheadre-harana; Vasu- 
deva Nambudiri Sahityamalle who wrote commentries on 

the Vraddhasalabhanjika and Anarghsraghava;. his teacher 
Karunakera Marar who. wrote the Kavichintamani, a commen- 
tary on. the . ¥rttaratnakara; and. above all Chenna Nambu- 
diri.whese Tantrasamuchehaya provided the standard autho- 
rity on, the technique of the visual arts, spiritual and 
seculer, in Malebar. 

“The tradition of these eminent luminaries was 
earried on in the 16th century ty @ number of devotional 
writers. The earliest perhaps of these was Meppattur 
Narayana Bhattattiri (C. 1559-1665). His Mehebharata- 
champu, which is in the Prabandhic style, inspired the 
Pathaka story-tellers'of Malabar, and made the name of 
Krishna a household word. His great classic, the Nara- 
yanaiyam (1589), again, in propitiation of Lord Krishna 
of Guruvayur, hed en equal influence in the Malabar world. 
One almost thinks that the avatars etce., of Vishnu in 
the Cochin murals are based on his descriptions. The 
Santanagopalam and the i ag of his rival, Punta- 
nam N iri, whose: career his devotion to Krishna 
reminds us of the later Tyagayya, had an equal influence. 
Even more powerful was Tunjattu Ramanujea Eluttachehan, 
whose Adhyataa Ramayanam, Bharatam and: Bhagavateam are 
priceless possessions in-every Malayale households They 
are'in what is generally ‘known as Kilippattu-style. 


‘The Early Iconographical Sculptures of Cochin. 


“€hé rich iconography of the early medisevel Cochin 
was e fertile source of the Soar ai This so 
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obvious from a comparison of the sculptural works, 
particularly in wood, available in the temples of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and the scenes of the 
murals. The Sri Remasvami temple of Kadanallur, 
for ri eee which formed a centre of Vedic lear- 
a Vatteluttu inscription in which gives 
Py date MoE. 702 (A.D. 1527), is rich in the scenes 
depicting the coronation of Rama and in icons like 
those of Vishnu, Nrisimha, Siva, Brahma, Dakshina- 
murti, the Dvarapelas, etes, not to speak of the 
figures of devotees. The Aone eee Hrikenyeka tem- 
Bie» again, has finely-chiselled brackets and the 
figures. of the Dvarapalas and the ten avatars. Simi- 
lerly, the rare Dhyeni-Buddhe-like e of Sasta 
end the seven incarnations of Bhagavati in the Chai- 
— Palliyenake temple et Peruvesseri, the 
hatur-mukhalinga Brahme in the Kunnatali temple at 
pao a the icons of the famous Kizhtali 
_ temple at hye ror » the peculiar Sankeranarayana 
23 ein thi k-cut ba a of Iruntlasikodu Sergi 
‘kara “station), and above all, the beautiful — 
pillar works ‘and sculptures ‘of the Trippunithura 
25 auth «which include Lekshmi, Gopelakrishna, 
 Geruda, thé Vyalemukhes, etc., - all these, and 
many similer works, | ‘indicate how: iconography formed 
tinge fhe of the visual arts of dance and 
palat The Ne ass Yakshis, Sestes, the Village 
. 5 ete., formed another ost e ‘of inspirers, “$s 
seat ae ‘to Malabar. Not only Bh these provide — 
“the ‘themes for the mural ‘arts, but “also saat mee 
oer ry ep atin Mes 
Mehabherata ata, the mya e 
- \ Kémarasambha sambha etes, Being the work of lecal ; 
artists, or aeetats eeply acquainted with al 
—~“Yate of all ‘types, they naturally throw much light — 
‘on the anatomy “tire: ene of the people, their 
“@omestic ad public life, their women end their — 
jlace = sdciety, ‘the types of Vessels used by 
~s Z eir mores ornaments, musical’ instruments, 
ashagehar git elighous festivals, amusements, phy=~ : 
sical ‘ Leatiaedt royel proceésions, ~“in fact — 
; ere: connected Wi ‘With Meleber and “its ‘folk. 


5-0 fhe pape Thal aoe fuost ix Jomener opt 
ey, 2 “88! end moaehs of ne mannhees us 

i i e says 

( te -wisualise clearly : po eeg - which. 


egard to a royal procession at 
Ho Was an sapgethoves early. in. the,16th eenvesss 


->/}he king wes attended, he: says, "by an innumerabl e. 
29: Snaaeaee of people, el] mershslied:in: —— ? | 
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according to their several degrees, the whole closing 
with the king, seated crosslegged on an ivory chair, 
and carried by four Brahmins. The king was dressed 

in silk embroidered, with ean upper robe of gold muslin; 
he wore rings of considerable value, and: had on his 
head a crimson velvet cap highly ornemented with 

eWels ‘and long chains of peerls and -brilliants hang- 

from the top of the cap, with his hair flowing 

loose upon his shoulders. . There were ® number of 
elephants, and Persien horses followed by the train, 
which made an elegant appearance. A number of vari- 
. Ous war-like instruments — in ee poe 
as they passed". This oramic scene is - 

pom em what we see in the ae to yg 


The Influence of *Vijayanagar®.  - 

The Malaber arts Were, like the arts of the rest 
of South India, subject.to influences from Vijayanagar 
and its offshoots; but the degree of influence varied 
in different depdrimdéat. In architecture Malabar ; 
had practically its ow way. Though in some places - 
for example, Trivendrem, and Suchindram = the Vijaya- 
nagar characteristics ‘of imposing buildings, pillered 
halls, striking gopuras, mandapas, galleries, etce, 
ere conspicuous, Malabar generally clung to fis email 
eirculer central shriries, wood ‘works in theénetrances 
and ceilings, and sculptures on pillara, téesides its 
own peculiar architecture, © resemblance to which we — 
see only in area as rich in wood as Nepel. What 
stone is in the plains wood has been in Malabar; and 
architecture, accordingly, hes differed fundamentally « 
In sculpture the Malabar wood carvings were not in- 
ferior to.the.stone ones of the pla 8; but the ico- 

cal details, the decorative modes the rela- 
tive positions of the icons.in populer cults, differed 
fundamentally, though there were some agreements at 
bottom. On the other hand, painting has had an unli- 
mited viste.in Malabar. It has left undying .exemples 
from the Tirunandikere and Tiruvattar murals of th 
9th century to ‘the copious out=put- of Ravivarma | 
the 19th. The Vijeyenagar schools of Madura, Tanjore 
and Mysore were not without some influences for the 
‘reason that the same artists were sometimes employed, 
that “men were’ got for the purpose fromthe plisins,” 
and that there were common intelleetuel and irituel 
inspirations .st the bottom of both. The peintings 
of the Vijayenagar period heave beén ‘found in secular 
as well’ s® religious buildings. Abdur Razzak describes 
the figures of enimals in front. of opulent residences — 
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and professional courtesans. Paes describes the pic- 
tures in the royal pelece at Vijayanagar, and shows 
how there were there the royal portraits; the figures 
of woren with bows and arrows; dancers in the dance- 
halls; exercise pictures in the exercise halls; ‘and 
* go one He further observes that there were portraits 
illustrative of the lives and costumes of different 
nationelities, Indian and European, from princes to 
the beggars in the street. Nor is this surprising 
when we remember that Jesuit painters occasional 
visited the Hindu cepital and presented pictures to 
the Rayes-. In 1602, for example, a lay brother from 
San Thome presented scenes from Christ's life to 
Venkata II at Chendragiri. The Jesuit fathers, De sa 
and Ricaos, similarly distinguished themselves. In 
1607 the Itelian ley brother, Bantholomew Pontebona, 
Pog ES the figures of St. Loyala.and Xavier for 
enketa; end’ the Raye, who himself sat for portrai- 
* tore, hung them in’ the “Vellore palace. These how- 
~°““ ever were very few and insignificant es compared: | 
7 HAE: the indigenous works life the Vira Saiva pictures 
of the Tontade Sidhe 1tbgeavary temple at Edeyur in 
Kutligal Taluk, Mysore, the Seiva Purans scenes of the 
“oirunellesvara temple et Heariyur,: the Jain frescoes 
et Pipupperuttikkunram, the Rahayena scenes from the 
> Baseare Ramasvemi temple o t' Hampi and the Remaswami 
. temple at Kuabhakonam, end the Mahebharate’ scenes 
from Sozpelli, Lepakshi, etc. Madure,’ Ramesveram, Tan- 
> jore and other places have’ also revealed numerous 
~examples of mural arts, “pesides the psintings on thou- — 
sands of relief figures, stuccos and-plester figures. 
‘Suche rich source of inspiration could hardly be 
missed in Melabar; but the edeptations from the plains 
were @0 much modified end naturalised that they became 
Malaber's own. gmt ; hey 


-'. he “Portuguese Connection and’ ite: Berects. 


« 44 “¢ eectiolen: erelgiies a7 J4ePee . 
ake x Weed nearer and Say poteptiea: was the snnenee, 
“felt by Cochin, of the long Portuguese connection» 
ver a erg os 1503, Gani, Keralaverna Koil Tirumalped, 

4 She'. Perumpadappu and.Metabhupeti of,the time, welvomed 
*.' the Portuguse in order to, save himself,from the aggre- 
“08° Ss4ona of the. Zamorin. and, his tools,.and. gave them the 

site. of a fort, and ever since Francisco. de Almeyda, 
the first. Portuguese. Vice oY», DrOMEnts as the symbol 

of this.friendship, ®, £0 jewe..rembedded crown to 
BERT Re Ae acer Lapinenaed: both, 

’ Portugsel,. Cochin. was, consicerably. int. x 

eae peta pe Commussion. and omission. on the pert.of the | 


gist ¢€ 


Portuguese, both by their merits and defects, for the 


- 


1 ce-of @ century end shelf, et the end of 
which she on “ghanged ‘masters’ from the Portu-, 
guese to the Dutch. Throughout this peried there 
was the phenomenal growth of Cochin. It came to 
be, as Buropean writers assert, second only to 
Goa and equal to some of the best cities in Europe. 
it came to have pany bondeciys houses, churches and 
monasteries in the European. fashion. ‘The houses 
were built in the midst ef »elled gerdens, and 

provided with ample court=-yards. The Catholic. . 

eathedral with its lefty steeple and. colonnades,. . 

the eburches of the Franciscan end Dominican —. 

Friars with. rere pieces of workmanship in stone 

and pillars, the Jesait College with its lofty... 

steeple and three storeys, were features iv @ new 

style of town-plenning, accompanied by new. methods 
\ * @f religious and seculer architecture, end new mod es 
_of sculpture, painting and other arts. . The Jewish 
settlement at Cochin as the result of ‘their. expulsion 
from Crangenore, end the Konkani mercantile organiza- 
tions, gave rise not. only to.problems of raciel har=- 
: » religious . policy,.etes, but brought about @ 
_. higher stendard of life and the. enjoyment of many 
mew lexuries which geve.rise tothe then general pub- 

, lie notion. thet China was the. region for..eerning and 
Cochin for spending. But while there-was.so auch of 
‘prosperity, there was e darker side for the picture. 

_ Bhe Portuguese policy. and behaviour geve rise to in- 
eidents which had a hly disturbing effect on the 

minds of-the Maharaje and their advisers. The Por- 
_ tuguese were-most intolerant in their religious: poli-~ 
+ They. persecuted the Syrian Christians, and drove 
ro by. their. insistence on a dead. uniforsity of 
Ecrarenent dogma and ritual, to gake.a;colemn vow 
efore *the Poonen's Cross’ in the market-place of 
Cochin and in the very sight of the royal family, 

_, to. be: separate from the,Catholic:ehurchs The Portu- 
guese had no scruples to occasionally reb temples 
and insult the religious prejudices of the people. 
Apert from the indirect means of educative propagan- 
da, characterised’ by resort to hidden truths, social 


preverications and pseudobrahuanical disguises, suppor- 
ted by a distorted literature and similar methods, they 
aimed et direst conversions Of the ruling houses, hobles 
and the common people. ‘The very first of the Cochin 
: Pulers with whom they came in contect wes urged! hy 
Albuquerque to give up lis ancestral faith and ombrace 
Christienity, though is vain. The Vettat ruler.of 
Tanur was practically wrested from his own people in 
religious beliefs and institations though he was too 
shrewd, as events eventually proved, to go over to the 
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heretics. All these measures, together with the 
mutual wrangles of the Christian sects, the tyranny 

of the Inquisition, and the seemingly endless fer= 
ment among them, must have taught the rulers of §. 
Cochin the immense superiority of their om faith 

in. toleration; in the capacity to rouse Bhekti, “and 

in everything held dear Man; and the Nembudiris, 
the..literateurs,.the religious teachers of the period, 
who wendered from place to place, did not fail to 

take oteentace: of this.and to strengthern in hold | 
of the traditional religion, which after all, afforded - 
endless scope for internatal.variations and separate 
convictions, over the ruling houses. It was in this 
way that the Puranas, the Agamas, the plastic arts, 
came. to be utilized. for the cause of Dharma. .Here 


in we have the clue to the pepehelece ata -gene: : 
rise to the iconography and the mural erts of Malabar. 


. They were the products of an aggressive pride in the 


faiths and truths taught their country's long 
traditions. - ty" Fe : 

A fine exemple of the way in which even pure. 
political incidents in Gis period: lead to ne Bttength= 
ening of the attachment of the Cochin Court and people 
to their ancestral faith and thereby created that menta- 


‘lity which favoured the development of the artistic 


modes of fortifying it, is afforded by the ehh ag 


“of the Attachchamayam festivel at Trippunithurea. 


Portuguese interferred with the customary mode of 
royal succession in 1510. During this year Raja Goda- 
varme who had become a recluse in 1505 died. The. 


f 


“prince who ought to have legitimately succeéded to 


‘the crown and who belonged to the senior or ‘Mutte 


~Pavazhi was then with the hostile Zamorin. The Por- 


tuguese therefore proposed thet the 61d custom should 
be given up, and that Ramavarma, who had been Regent 
on account of his age but who otherwise had no claim 
to the throne, must be raised to it. The people were 
against breaking the convention, and the regent him- 
self agreed with them. — the Peetesiess, nsistance 
on his accession after defeating the Mutta Tavazhi 
prince who had marched to Vaipin with the Zemorin's 
help, together with the pressure of the feudatory 
chiefs, made him eventually agrees and he was crowed. 
fhe choice of Reamavarma (1510-37) of the Elaye Tava- 
zhi branch naturally created grievance among the 
senior members of other branches. Ramhavarm@a seems to 
have resolved on a happy compromise to pacify them. 
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He resolved to give official recognition to their 
social status, to make up for their loss in contri- 
buting to the royal succession... So “the eldest men- 
ber of all the other branches taken together, if 
— to the reigning prince of the a Thavazhi 
was allowed to assume the title of Muppu - 


Tonteat of Perumpadappu, the vei ging prince being 


known as the Maharaja of Cochin".. The chief was 


the social and religious head, while the Mahera ja 
was the politicel head. The attachchamayam festi- 


oval at Trippunithura seems to have been connected 


-Trippunithura, 


— this arrangement. The importance of the local 
Santanagolapa ets in the centre of the town of: 
which enshrines the alleged image 
brought by Arjuna from the world of Vishnu after 
recovering the ten deceased children of a devotee, 
received a new sis with this perpetuation of 
a Crown in the line of Elayea Thavazhi. Trippuni- 
ef course, was an ancient place as the ins- 
ess mg of Kedai Ravi in the temple shows; but it 


_ is almost obvicus that Ramaverma 10-37) institu- 


“ted or shavers tat the festival Sy propitiation of 
ession in the Elava Tavazhi line 


the fixity of suce 


at the expense of the legitimate one. 


i 


The Mattancheri Palace. ; 


Vira Keralavarma (1537-61), ‘Remavarma's succe- 
Peeiesk on the whole friendly . in his relations with 
og Fo . But the imprudence of a Po 1ese 
Setiber’ led, er mrt "1550, to the plunder of a temp near 
the palace. This naturally caused the Raja's indig- 
mation; and the Portuguese, in order to pacify hia, 
built the Mattancherd eri pelace about 1555, and presen- 
ted oka! to him. pelace was later on repaired 
by the Dutch it. fra’ to be known, rather inaceurately, 


a8 the Dutch palecé. The fact that it‘was the cons- 


truction of Europeans has e to invest it with cer- 
tain European elements as the arches end in its 
substantial than what the Maherajas had 


~ being more 
accustomed to. But it wa 5 suited to the in igsonee 


needs end Mr ketene: of life; and this was due to 


royal o location of the Pazhayannur 
Bhogavati tT tena” fa*ene ental courtyard end of the 
wo temples to. Vishnu and Siva in the palace premises 


: inducetes ae 8 ‘Well as the composite eerhot of the 


royal femil It can hardly be doubted 
wooden ceilin, of the coronation hall in the maaan 


“storey was a So work; but the glory of the 
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palace ~ or rather one of its glories = lies in 
the Ramayana scenes depicted in the long room . 
to the west of the coronation hell, know as the 
Palliyarai. Painted above the wooden mouldings 
on. ye patte spon 45 scenes, which cover more 
than squere feet, and which have escaped s 
liation by plastering and smoke of.the oil on 9 
except in a small portion, present the story of 
the gg omg from Dasaretha’s sacrifice to Rama's 
return from Lanka. These pictures, twenty of 
which have been reproduced in Volume II of this 
work, have been attributed to *about 1600 A.D’. 
and to. *the 17th century’ rather vaguely. It is 
improbable however thet the palece was kept ‘ba- 
rren for half-.a century after its construction. 
It is more plausible to hold thatthe pictures 
were begun by that Vira Keralaverma (1537-61) 
in whose last years it was built, immedietely 
after he took possession of it. Endowed appa- 
rently with an artistic mind, pressed by 
Preise “ccaenathenad ia kia aetessene vw kes 
lilies, s en 8 or oxy 8 
Nambudiri and other advisers, Vire Bb obvi- 
ously loved to surround himself with Pauranic 
scenes of beauty and piety; and what was bey ars 
by him was continued by his successors, - am 
verma (1561-7); Vira keralevarma (1605-35); and... 
Godaverma (1635-45). We know practically noth- . 
ing of thesé Maharajas, end of their successors 
Vira Rayevarma (1645-50); end Ramaverma of the 
Chaziyur line (1650-56); but the ae 9s of the 
last was followed by serious convulsions.as the 
result of which the Portuguese were over throm 
the Dutch and the seccession wes restored to — 
yhe Mutte Tavazhi prince Vira keralaverma, after 


@ period of 150 years, in 1662. 


An important point to be considered at this 
stage is whether the Portuguese had any direct 
intinonse on the development of the mural art 
at Mattancheri rag elsewhere. is spa” a neater 
of churches with ornges se murals. The - 
eal scenes of the Jacobite church of Mulentu- 
rautti, three miles to the south-east of Trippu- - 
nithura, the traditions of which go back te about 
AaDs 1250, are it is believed, not earlier than . 
the 16th century. Neturally enough, the Portu- 
guese built msny handsome and spacious buildings 
of the European type for their churches, monas- 
teries, convents and seminaries. The Franciscan 
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church at Cochin'+ afterwards converted into a Pro- 
testant: one the Duch = the Santa Cruz Cathedral 
(built in 1577) in the seme plece, the Elturutti — 
convent ‘at Arenuthukara, the St., Theresa convent — 
and churches et Erneskulam, the Church and College 
in-Vaipin Islend,° the Kenjur ‘church at Vellerapalli 
(dedicated to St. Sebastian ‘and associated by tra- 
dition later-on with Saktan Tampuren), and similar 
institutions at Kunnankulem, Vellarpadem, Ollur and 
Trichur, introduced new religious: idesis into the 
country, and architectural designs suited to their 
needs. . Often they grew at the expense of Hinduism. 
At Perumennur, the suburb of Ernakulam, the church 
was-built on the°site of e Neyer Tarawad in the 
Nadumittem of which a cross is said to have mira- . 
culously sprung up. The church on Malevattur Hill - 
was the result of @ Christian ecquistion of e Hindu 
temple wherée'e granite cross made its sudden appea~ 
rance-by the side of-the idol! At Vallarapadem a 
Nayar lady and child were saved by the nercy of _ 
Virgin Mary, and so their picture came to be drawn 
by the side of the divine portrait. Such circums- 
tances naéturelly led to the adoption by the Portu- 
guese of the indigenous features of thearchitec- 
tural ert. The facades, cerandahs and roofs of a 
number of ‘them sre exactly like thos¢ of the Hindu 
temple, though with the addition of belfries, cross- 
es, figures and other Christian ‘symbols. In regard 
to the murels however, ‘the Christian institutions .. 
ceme to have fine portraitures of the Virgin and - 
Christian seints and scenes, which, in their simpli- 
city and modes of expression, belonged to e different 
_worid sltogether es compered with the rich and ela=- 
borately“designed Hindu murals. But their technique 
seems to have been indigenous. They seen to have been 
turned out by Indien artists under ean instruc- 
tion in regard to design. The exact reltionship 
te eee boos ‘two mapeete is yet. te be -etucic4, which 
8 possible with a systemati; publication of . 
and other placeee . . - a £5 (git 


"fhe Duteh were in close relationship with Cochin 
eS fo te — sn a mae ession of nine - Mahara va jas 
L Aering. 8 period. The reigns of th st. 
three of . these were signalised by wars vith the ta~ 
morin for the recovery of he northern districts 
which had been in their possession, by succession 
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_ Wary, ‘end other. sources of. weakness, but Rama= 
varma who a from Bhat thea to 1722 was e capeble - 
and extremely png « yegga | . whO* success- 
fully deerme yg to =p oy the ret uctant Dutch 
$8 recguer the. pees cab esetese ron the. _— ae 

ev e of Perum = 
0f-172) 008s 1 Fhe ps kak te ood in. Yenneri, which was — 
the birthplace of the royal house, and in which 
the coronation of ‘the old Rejas had used toe take 
place, was still in non-Cochin hands, and it -was: 

a sore disappointment for Ramaverma that he could 
not get them. He took a solemn.osath that ‘he would 
never wear his crown unless he was ‘crowned at 
Chitrakutem, at Perumpadappu, and.as this has.taken 
place neither in his time nor the times of his ~ 
successors, the Cochia rouel house has never wortl§ 
the crown. pe ag ve the Attachchamayam end ether state 
festivals. It shouldbe remembered thet the Dutch 
were guilty of gross outrages against he Portugueac. 
They had destroyed most of their religious houses, 
closed. their ‘educational institutions, and ‘even - 

. pensmed their streets. Such conduct seems to have 
.\, angered Remavarma, strong as he was; even more than 
his weak eee and so, while he was unpo~ 

dor pak them, he reciprocated ‘this sentiment, 

openly shoved his partiality to the indigenous 

Ghettie and his ‘spirituel advisers, the Patters 

and the Nem ‘Se The lessons of the Gite and its 
“phiktesopay. of toleration deeply Sopa: ‘hime @ 


0. “The Palace Rensvations. jokgitt Jokgee 
: .e 
e Duteh, however,’ were at enone na Rostile 
Sone On the other » they were -formelly. in 
friendly terms with the royal house, and to a consi- 
-@erable extent their services were for the good of 
the state. One of their positively friendly acts, 
for instance, was the rebuildiag or. :epairing of 
the palace. We do not knew wat pert of the palace 
was 1 afresh, and what part wee repaired or ex= 
tended» It is probable that the re Ss were so. 
»extensive as to lead to the palace known after 
but: rhe main building was, as has ote . oe. 
gaid, a work of the aeenigay mee — 
t. have vow the case, Ramav a prejudice aia aia 
nor bring about. bag Dag borer on jn like. 
‘Duteh elites; and. took full advantage, apparently, 
of their: services-in reconstructing the palace, to 
earry out a fresh ooriee: of mural paintings, in order 


to onprane: his. deep sympathy: with his: netional- eult. 
: ~The: Second set of Maras: 


And thus came into existence; avout ADs 1700; 
ofthe mrals in the Kovinithalam or staircase poom 
to the right of the coronation hall in the southeast 
end of the palaces In this room, which is 18 feet 
by 17, and which has e finely-worked . ate P there 
were executed the - stx picturés on ‘Mahalakshmi and 
Bhutamata*; Kirstamurti; the coronation of Sri Rama; 
Vishnu in mansageuns Unenshesvaramurti; and Vishnu 
as Bhogasananurt @s in the femous-temple et Guru- 
vayur.° All of them were not, of course, executed 
at once. The letest of.thes goes. to 1860, but-ae a 
oe eaainny aiproeage eet ree Vc Be “eae je 


tinity elee tds ger re chareteriee +4 sinter, 
ac ty where is @ discoveries a 
Paliimanna on the tveheteanonast River and at Trichur; 
and -the future en pr ae attgecan 4 es to _ ee 
of..the student of history. At Pa leeal 
Siva temple “hich, we understand Prom: an lusertiption 
of -two-verses there, was built in A.D. 1691, has on 
its walls a nuaber of pictures, which indicate, ° 
the presence of Tamil features in them, contact with 
the plains further east. Similarly, the muralé in 
the famous vadakkunethan temple at "Trichur, which 
depict incidents fromthe bettie of Kurukshetra, in 
addition to the portreiture of Nataraja, Dakshine- 
marti Epnees were repaired, as an lusnatihica 
en ‘im-AwD.-1731 ty Kannan, ‘the Nayar disciple’ 
. of. the. qn ene who hadlea from what is now 
British adaler . 


:t The Literature of he oe e 


xa  ghe spirit: whieh ‘animated the éteatS oil ae the 

uurals - in the Staircase room of the Mattencheri palace 

is but the echo of the spirit which br t into exis- 

_ tence, im this period, of new works of litereture and 

new forms of art. About the time when the Duch esta- 
blished themselves at the. ex; ase of the Portuguese 
in‘ Cochin, the Zamorin House produced’ ‘the two poets, 


rayena Nembudiri, Yogin & Guruvayur 
hppa, ‘com ry one oes wie devores af (an incon- 
p Aer ge Ry po et . geang, the Sri the Nrisin- 
the the Tamovbda, ete,, ‘beekde es. : ; e c 


onm 

Viversne ‘and gta Rage #8 i; ‘almost teapted 
‘thet the murals giving the Tk Ser 

iistions of the Kumarasambhave scenes, the if 

a a = a vayur — vod the Barnes mines of 
n & turn 

os np ce if fok with h persone) Geocteiee: 

a er 8 persona at da th 

fame’ of the Sisi eer tte uu aoa St Scentehare, 

e Narayan 









Bhaktapriya on am, Poet t Chidambers akayvi 
who, like Uddandasatri in pee 2 carxsee ‘ot ga) eg 
from the Tamil land, the the Ke era- 
lotpatti whoever he was, ons nEnteachert budri of 
the Mamakam Kili pm fame -which gives a : ae @ acc 
of. the national festivei aebeverant: the aoe he oo 
just in the’ time fe the 

ata neas or a few ® earlier or Raters Paekeie 

ch saw the visusl ation of the emieits of. oe 

the  cieath-wat ta ané Guruvayur A in the Mattan- 


 gheri palace, vas exactly the spirit which had i 
pired these writers, who spent most of their lives 
_@ither under the patronage of the Zamorins or their 
Perumpadappu rivals. oR 


DEVELOFMENTS IN DANCE AND DRAMA. 


What has been seid in regard to literature is 
true also in regard to the allied art of drametiza- 
tion. in $i ftorest: forms in-this periods: .The Cha- 
sores tu, the populer dence drama of the — 

ye ipaiha aeasernees 96 eh ct narration, © 
3 @ accompeniment, and s touche 
developed and elaborated. in. the fourfold heey sam 
the simple Katheprasangam,. the more. complex Kudi- — 
yattem, the Mentrake and the Mattevilses. .To- these 
came to be added the Ashtepadi-attem and the more 
seneree- Krishnan~attem, dramatising) the Gitagovinda 

oarrying ing the art of dramatization from the: limi- 

oa circle of the Chakkiyars to.allj and:from the: 
limited embalems o Of :fomghoe: to general. *theatres!» 
Side by side with A Sevelequens, there was, invy 

the beg ‘of the 18th century, the invet Soe 
“the singutart ~gharming method of 4 acheatrene 
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as Ottan-tullel. The inexhaustible store of the 
Pauranic stories was put in ppUreenae appropriate for 
ee and gang Aah xg ns and in the hands 
cited superior g on gag onmty reached its 

erfection in the period 1760. Alike in the 
teh of the murals, the rhythms of their movements, 
and the elaboration “of their technique, we find the 
marvellous tranamutration of these modes of dance=- 
“rama into silent but none the less sine picto~ 
rial ESPRESS Uons 


“ ‘Note-wor thy Features in the Mapai of the Age. 


‘ “thie a Bii f above mentioned ean be studied in the 
light of these facts. The first of then which forms 
Plate XIII. in Vol. I, and the second, which forms Plete 
_. III of the... Text, reveal very interest features which 
ghow that the Malabar school wac quite different’in its 
...eonologicel conceptions end other festures from the 

other schools.of South Indis.. Tne third picture, which 

ge gee hg 9 fat ao ie eee coe ptekta 
_, piece ar 8 e 2 eP ng r 
enes elsewhere in South TT aaena:he parse be 
‘the be best available visual pietare ee a ‘expressed 
“in the famous. verse:-— ; 


ee pers on a ages? * tg 
* 2 sett ake ve 


vias — ee age rea ua seielad 


~ 


“The picture of EARS (vor 1) Pietes x111 - 
ahs singularly valuable for the light’ whi at 






crSeTbe" in’ corsunsentaberteaphepeene see\eplaia” 
es, 
features, and above all the ieonie mera $f the 





Malabar school. The picture of Vish 
{Vol..I, Plate ¥ Vs) shows, simile 2 the: sgeyin 


artist. differed from those of he Beet in representin 
-Getails like the hoods of Adisesha, the teas & 
~ Siva in the form’ eat pee the symmetry of the contras- 
a eta eyiad ae ae caeaane: ie the- tie oem of 
tars as agein e Yorzasa~ 
ane of t Lord. ‘The Lapt pictus Plat 
VE oF Vol. I, under Bie ge caption va neato thenatha, can be 
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contrasted with the similer imace at Nemakka 
— Srertcesa Fg order to andevetena ths bs — 
e C) dar fi oft Hele et 
ear aptistcs tie deeling vi tn ne gdh | 
position of Garuda, ‘the beauty of the folds of 
the Pitambara, and in the manner of representing 
‘the weapons of the Lord and the hoods of the ser< 
pane we find radically different fancies. It has 
ested that the leter 1, or rather 
*Redpat 1° of paintings, had some influence 
on Malaber art as on the arts of other parts of 
South India. But it is difficult to: see wherein 
this influence has been felt, except perhaps in 
the manner in which the Sari of some of the wo- 
men is made to cover the head as in North — 
All other features have been there from earlier | 
times, “ener their unmistakebly indigenous — 
character. as 


BO fo hoe oe et 


ae 4 aI Ba 


The later Dutch Period. . “ae 


‘Nothing need be said about sialic, three 
Weak successors: Ramaverma (1722-31) who died at 
Irunjalakude; Remavarme (1731-46) whose benevolent 
‘@isposition was mede to look distinctly weak by 
- the rise of Travancore under Martandavarman the 

Great (1729-58) in the seath,: and a the legit 
hosttiitfes in ies petty to. Belp Mar aalt Whee viva” 
opportunism tr a to and v 
Keralavarma (17 > the Shae PF heme 
(1750-95), the pecs 8 of the last, the pong te 
almost reached the verge of extinction on account 
of the social wer in connection with the dignity 
or title of a Muppu in 1752, and the 
Zemorin's aggressions the north, to save him- 
self from which he had to enter into treaty with 
Travancore for the construction of the famous de- 
fence lines. A new danger also arose from = pe 

~Ali in 1766, to whom Meharaja Virakerala (1775-90) 
hed. to agree to pay tribute in 1776. From 1769 to 
1790 Prince Ramavarma, the later Saktan Tampuran, 
was in power; but he could not put an end to the 
sesttes ons.of Mysore or Travancore. Even the 

h geve him trouble. They elimed civil and cri- 
aieat jurisdiction over the Christians and encour- 
aged their turbulence end financial ppebey een: Pe 
and Ramaverme had to threaten to besi 
1791. Hence his settlement of the Sy Christians 
in Trichur and Trippunithura, and hence his ardent 
nationalism. 
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Bn 180s sari at - Ramavarma tonnes), ., 
succeoser was. a _ 6 tne and intellectual ; : 


man, but oxing, ; 
Pa; ah pave ster m joining Velu noe 
as seat fond acharing war with the 
5. bat it, proved @, biassing, ie. ¢ie= 
es Sete the bok f Sir. Thomas Munro -. 
banda ie otin and ine: tion of anew - a 
era of better relationship with the secuemote BE: —_ 


fhe Third period of the Murals. ” sz 


The political convulsions of the — — 

of the 18th century, the initial cordiality wi 
the British victors. over the Dutch, and Sha! bitter 
reaction caused by the British conduct. 
have given rise to a religious aggress onto poe 
vented itself in new essions of the mural art. 
iS Nin, Poem bald teat. ee of he Cochin Palace . 
murals must have placed at about A.D. 1800, namely 
the Vaikunthenathe image in the room north of the 
staircase room; the Kumarasambhava scenes in the 
lower room below the Kovinithelem; and be five — 
large panels of pauranic scenes in the long bed 
chember in the lower floor, occupied by the royal 
ladies. .The first of these pictures has been | 
already referred to. The second from a set of 
unique pieces of —* goed the reason that they are 
in mere outlines, and rently interrupted 
from completion. Probably ably ibe interruption was 
due to the fact that there was a wave of pro-Vaish- 
navite influence in the Cochin court in the days 
of that Reme Verma (1808-38) who succeeded the ~ 
Raja who She regio the breakout of the war with 
the Engli is. et The new king was, a 
predecessor, imarily interested in religious — 
ot. pre te sopile. oreshee _ prasaring Sanskrit 

erature compos. laya dramas. . He. 
_ farther became an ardent patron of the Madhava 
_ gult owing to. the influence of the Sodia math. of 
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- Udippi. . This militant Vasishnavaism was adhered 
to by the royal f till 1964. 
ap reage amily It is eee ppt 


“fhe Gourt-- ~ Kalyana Scenes’ 


Whatever might have been the circumstances 
under which these scenes were int ted, tonden! 
ean hardly be a doubt thet, ‘artistically, they 
are gems ond. pr ord Nearly a century and a 


half has C one: ty sine e they were drawn; and even 

between eir discovery in 1926 and the first « 

they have. 6 of their trac er in 1934-5, 
have suffered terrible ty+ But even 


ir lamentable neglect ae ‘eiatatse, by the 
ie cecil and reality. of the successive: scenes, a 
elutch on the minds of beauty-lovers. The.inter- 
view of the seven sages with Siva in order to per- 
suede him to marry Uma, the toilet preparations ~ 
of the bride in the midst of her com ons, the 
porgssue procession, the array of the'gode and oe 
ask weeei oe, the presentati er 
Yoana) eng the music party ‘of Pes 
ons fer a long and stately ehatebe of sem sone 
iidaeress social life. ‘They form an ideal, 
not carried out in full, of incomparable Pose 
We study Maleber life ‘at a Pen: quarters, and we see 
ites it wae built on the best pettern. As the whole 
series ere to bg mura pe together with a text, 
as ae Vor. III of t series, it is unnecessary to 
dilete further on them. It is enough to state that 
“the artists have admirably succeeded in not only 
ee beauty and taste but in carrying spiri- 
Feeling disinterested anande themselves, 
t it to others. 


oe ‘The Krishna and ‘Mohini’ Seenes. 


whe pictures in the ladies’ chamber, which cover 
‘more than 150 square feet, from two distinct sets, the 
former of teh give a zestful stu of Krishna as the 
prince of revels. In the picture ch depicts hin 
in the midst of the Gopis, and which forms Plates I-III 
of Vol. I, we get at once the curious impression that 
Krishna is there in ell his bulk, and yet not indivi- 
Guelistically! We see at once the fulness of the 


ey 
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s' life as well as; in the: expression of. their. 
individual experience, the emptiness of the longing 
and disappointed souls.’ It is a ‘technical master- 
_piece.where the inherent difficulty of representing 
the universality of the individuel divine figure 
has been overcome oo oo skill. It forms 
an ideal lyric of pictorial art. The sensuous 
rhythms of the figures of the God of Love and the 
levelorn cowherfeeses are entrancing. They are 
self-expression of a folk saturated with love, 
beauty, and taste. They reproduce deliciously the 
strains of music in thet supreme work of genius 
and songs, thé Gitegovinda. ‘Curiously enough, while 
the emotion inthe art’ is paramount, the {fealism 
is -not less conspicuous. The picture of Krishna 
as Govardhanadheri (Plates VI~x) is a striking in © 
its-contrast. The Lord as Protector has a figure 
indicating correctly the weight he carries. The 
ease with.which he does it is reflected in pleying. 
on the flute. The white figure of the wonder=-struek 
Balarama, the contrasts in the features and dresses 
of the women, the details of individual behavious 
in the crowd - the anxious mother, the timid children, 
the helpless old women, the happy cows, the serene 
life of the wild beasts < all these remind us of the 
great Pallava-seuliptural masterpicce.at Mahabalipu- 

rem. The details are different, as the ee in 
every respect; and yet there is the same vitality, 
the same idaiien in boths We.have here a picture 
.of the rich Malabar life and ‘its arcadian charm. 
It is quite fit that the editors have devoted as 
many as five. plates (VI-xX) to the reproduction of 

the different scenes of this Malabar nature-world. 


The second set of pictures in the ladies’ chaz- 
ber deal with Siva as the lover par excellence. They © 
G¢@al with Siva as the ideal representative of conju- 
gel felicity, as Ardhanarisy-re (Plate XIII), in 
Kailasa, and then represent Him, as in dalliance with 
*Ganga’ or ‘Mohini’, when,he is uncomfortab - 
prised by Parvati riding on @ bull (Plate I). As 
many as six plates sre devoted to the disp of 
special scesies from these two incomperable pictures. 
The iconogrephical feeturép of the Givine figures 
(Plate XIV-xX¥), and the different scenes from life, 
from the human as well as animal worlds, but carry - 
“the lesson of the unity._of the universe. We have. 
here ea full representation of Malabar’s ldve of God 
and God’s gifts. We have here a superb conception 
of the interdependence of the physical and spiritual 
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plenes. Devotion personalises the diyini 
transplent the image resulting from it pA Ph ag : 
transcendental to the mundane world. & unity of 
conception links the divine aareeve end the esrth- 
ly experiences. The’ e@ of Sive only expresses. 
ferets oe heey lage idm i ln cy oe ae of the 
° supreme lesson we ‘from 
these pictures. +4 is ciety 


Contemporary arts end Litereture.. 


4s in the previous iod,. the pictures are but 
reflections of the erts of sculpture, pantomine and 
poetry. -The varieties of-the Rriehns ent Raman if 
plays were enriched by the moré limited but all the 
seme more agreeable style ‘of the attam which 
was confined; unlike Kathakeli; te female actors, 
and- which wes devel under the’sate circumstances - 
as the Kuravanji was in the ‘Tanjoré court of Sarabhoji. 

Belonging to the lssya veriety,; with leve for its theme, 
gesture for its vocabularly, ae net ‘tunes on the indi- 
genous. instruments for its ‘vocabulary, tunes 
on Iatekucid ennunial cea evaraerie ‘its media, it ac a 
s | ‘graceful and attractive though convention- 

‘alised arts More technically developed was the Kathe- 

kali, with ite elaborate features of symbolism and 

silent ‘pantomime, its extraordinary technique, its 
nic themes; its wealth of poses and | és, its 
trieate lenguage of eyes and expresions, and its ele- 
borate dress end make-up. It carries the art of tran- 
slating icons and pictures into silent but all the same 
eloquent *movies* te an extent unknow in any other art. 

The murals are the exact counterparts of the Kathekali 
in the themes, the gestures, the mudras and other tech- 

nieal features. In the recently discovered Padmenabhe- 

. parem peintings of the late 17th end 18th centuries, and 
in the post-Padmanebhapure pictures of the Krishnapuran 
palace in Trevancore we finé this ideal transletion. The 

Mahabharate and Siva-tandava scenes at Trichur, the Pura- 

nic representations at Chemmantatta, and the unpublished 

murals et Tiruvanchikulam, Triprayer end Peruvanem in 
the Cochin State, indicate the same features. And the 
vitality of the visuel arts is reflected in the contem- 
porary growth of an extensive literatures Maherajas 
like Ramaverma (1805-8) of Cochin and Baleramavarma 

(1798-1811) and Svati Tirunal (1829-47) of Travancore, 

stood at the forefront of the literary luminaries of 

the age, and provided a copious literature of back= 

eras for the arts. <i 
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ay lesson: oat we » deat fro this rapid: 
sketch te prent historicel farloetmata have gone ms 
sha the..character and det he progress 0 
the Cochin. Mural art is that it-has, like all Indian 
arts, for its. basic inspiration,: the reélisation of 
the. tee It is therefore the same in the 
different forms of poetry, music, dance, painting, 
sculpture, and: erechitectures: The sense of. beauty 

is common; but the modes of expression are differ- 
ent. The poet*s word,. the musicians’ rhytha, the 
palpate! s: brush, and» the seulptor’s chisel, are - 

pode 8 ‘for the same art-concepts., What. the et: 

pie bes. in words; the painter reproduces in 

and cevleirs Similarly; folk dances and: plays‘are - 
 pendered | tate murels y ithe interpretative. = 
There is. le transmutation from the one to _ the 
. > o@thers They are the children of the same fee 

~. the. same-love, end the same feith. And the ar Bt 
--does this by @linging to convention. «He does not. 
take: 5 ten inteticenel ‘tradition. = — his own 
school ‘representing figures, features, limbs, © 
_gestures, and =e ptwesy but he is both ‘symbolic and sy 
~ Pealistic; suggestive and creative; both  —- 
emotional’ and philosophic; both secular and spiri-** 
tual. But the. dedication of the cult: of: beauty meét: 
the éisine. »etands-atothe dbettom of alls Herein ~~ 
pied ‘the _Giada-ef Melaber art to a unique plsee in 
a s ory..- en ot oa fee oS ? 


fi nefits atat ssh Fe Se Sie 3 
oc ek qereegrty tnetxe 2 Pee, Paes 
As te efsaccetaves feece ait ese efLeum 34 
al eae A 2*} 
toe ere eox fer ec 4 e#? epfecie sytt 86h 4 : a 
At SRenewene bie vforecer: ad - eects ees 
ofpee eRe ue ashe? segiigtio:. gacmg. - 
Fae , Fete i 29 &; oe maaan tinchte Cos a at 
sae? Leet “= ‘ oni we . aa 
Pies 1S 5S ay e Batene. evefuici< Fr Fern a - 

“ae ofeny ett ae ae sit kapdene wt: ts reek: — ats 
me Shame re yoreiyt we suet fricreyie tt efeoninn 
seeeeteet: omea: wt. ates ong ad pot sbticod- ei 
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to the eastern wing of the :palece at the souther end 
is a long portion, the lower portion of which ws 
speetaliy -set apart for the ies. -It is provided 
th a seperate staircase from the upper floor, and 
has a secret opening to the courtyard outside, The 
walls of this hall are decorated with large-sized 
aan < rr a are depicted on the walls of 
one 0 s 2 28 
other chembers.. — Nuoe gore 1 fg 2.2088? 3 


There is another smell portion-atteched te’the . 
southern wing, of the: palaces. which is connected with 
a broad open: staircase from outside, through «hich™ 
visitors ere generally allowed entrafce into the co- 
_ponation hall. The walls .of this hall are devoid of 
any decoratior +, but. its’ wooden ceiling is*of the - 
rarest types: containing the’ finest floral des ht 
ever founds, To the;west. of the coronation hall, is 
one of ‘the bed ¢hembers;Palliyaray which’ we shell’ 


ealke caoe 20% ,yast yi. aoltaswaey diie neque fewest 
ge FS : 


emezeren ent - a. atoonnes Snatinans tasiceqat edt 
wn eed bao et ME cone ce ek re i* bee cary 
PIO PT. SS {Reon No. i TRG BSS LO Ree 

i yah’ oe cox - 


. ono tsae-eds OF Goltgauess stisHi? Ao % 

Where we have the earliest set of murals. It 

is a spacious hall; -Measuring 31 °fts ty 17 fts, 

vided with four. door-ways and ‘a i o 

Sty emer Bet 
s room is. Upon. spec respect, for 
here. pages’ sven cno ofthe Maharades-et Cochin. (in 

A . 1760)» -and- 

a 











‘age mark of ‘respect'to his memory, 

+ is-permenently kept there. ‘cUnlike the coro- 
nation hall, it hase low ceiling, simple-and unpre~ 
tentious,; the height -of ‘the wall being only 8 ft. 9 ine 
All roynd.the wall, et a height of 3:ft+ 4 ins, is 

xed a- wooden mouiding. about. 9. ine peg bare ig 
pictures are. painted-over the wall space between the 
moulding and the wooden ceiling above. The peintings 
depict he 584 06 the Ramayana, beginning from the 
birth of "Rama, to-Sitats return tovAyedhye from her 
captize tte ‘They are completed in 49 to 45 scenes, — 
all. of whieh are fairly. well-preserved, with the ez- 
ception .of three or four that. have been: slightly 
obliterated, either because: of the. re+fixing: of the 
plester.on the:walls, or due to the continued burning 
of the oil lamp.close to the corner-of the rooms — 
There is also a seene-on Gopikanritta on the eastern 
wall; and three smaller size paintings above the door= 
ways, representing Maha-Gaenapati-Home and other topics 
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.PEEORTSTORY oF THE. 
MATTANGHERT, PALAGE. 
BY) 0 
eis eres ACHAN. La 
(Government Archaeologist Cochin). 


Rap 


ang f history of the Mattancheri Palace, - >t 
Bony pate ae of the 16th eschew t 
1808 A.D. is full of inter ing inel- 
revolt The palece:- was built by the se and. 
' sented to the Raja of Cochin about: the year 1555. 
e that time, for a period of nearly two centu- 
ries, it wes the seat of the Cochin Rajas, and was 
therefore associated with many vicissitudes of for- 
tumee Alt now left unoccupied, the palace is 
looked upon with veneration by many, for some of 
the importent functions connected with the corona- 
tion of the Maharajas.of Cochin are performed here 
on the day of their assumption to the throne. 


8 eh ‘Virekerals Varma (1537-1561) was “the 
“pulercof ye alana en ese are said 
.» to have made a.present of this sta build 
It stends on the eastern foreshore of the island. 
of ee facing the Harbour reclamation, comman- 
. @ing @ magnificent: view from the back-waters. It 
‘hse ene nc sone of. the earliest structures built by 
the Europeans. in India ‘in the orthodox style. The 
at elsees jis a quedrenguler building divided into - 
i and spacious hells, and has.two storeys. It 
has an extensive. ya san surrounded by high mason- 
ory wells with two entrances from the east and the 
cvwest respectively. In _the central court-yard of 
oeeeabeannas ‘is-enshrined the tutels ‘deity ‘of the 
‘family - Pazhayannur Bhagaveti. Within the 
en oe compound there’ are two other 6!:sines dedi- 
pated: to°Geds Vishnu ‘and Siva, respeétivély. Close 
to the ‘palace on the western side there is a large 
tank for: bathing. “The-upper ovens of the pelace 
-¢eontains: the. coronation hell, there lerge bed cham- 
bersvand other rooms, -while the. lower. ‘stosep is - 
-G@ivided.into several smell chambers with a spacious 
~ dining —_— anda | be conor fon” one” Pande’ Attached 


of local interest. 


wiles {avi Kis aie 
Pere eve = wee 1s the second 
; 8 ‘a se e-8 t= 
ings.’ This room is known as lam or the stalr- 
ease on 7 btn leads one Siege fe edechenber tn in the 
.. Lower s eh wes occupi e ladi ‘the 
~ poyal fami Itvhas: savertepatie’ of 18 ft. "7 or” 
and hes 8 beautifully designed wooden ceiling. 
he.; three’ do $end e@ window be agar ¥ to the. ie a 
At the south-eastern corner of ‘the room is ae oa 
~ Marrow staircase leading to the down floor. - Thi 
room contains paintings representings: 1. Mehelekehm’ 
and Bhutemata, 2- Xiratmurti, 3. The cerenhtion of 
Sri Rema, 4. Siva and. Parvati, ee. and 
“other ees doonams ‘S- Vishnu as Aneataenyenamarts > and 
rage gett. bpd Appane : i 
a aid : % z oa ‘Room No. 3. “ at sosie 380 
. es aia! Tce soe 
wa eRe. the north agit ‘On the 
Pe chat 8 Pe pe tatfon of the 
'S tana - @ € mat & e 


temple. It er a gerne Cre eg ane he only 
one ae in this Whitin: Load 


Room No. 4. 


The fourth room is the one immediately below 
room No. 2, which ts reschet through the narrow 
~ staircase already referred to. It is provided with 
a low ceiling - simple and unattractive, a large 
window opening to the southern courtyard, and a 
doorway <eedine to the lower bed-chamber. The. only 
inviting feature of this room is a set of unfinished, 
et the most ressive, paintings covering nearly 
lf the total length of the wa — yor sear e in 
outlines only the story of the marriage of and 
Siva, as described in the Kumarsambheva of Kelidesa. 
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and they were painted about | "1800 k.De The ® Pein 


Room No. 5. 


The firth and lest room ‘where we have the murals, is 
the spacicus hall lying to the east of Room No. 4, which 
a floor space of 32 ft. by 17 ft. This room seni 
lower bed-chamber, and was occupied by the ledies of 
royal household... The walls of this room contain 
five morse sized paintings, featuring (1) Tague ovine 


ing flute, 
Sat Yara eae ‘the: Gaverdban:; ta). by sont and 3 Per- 
vati on. Se Kat atest lasa, (4) Parvati coming riding.on the 


Siva wes, engaged. with Ganga, .and . 
Vishno. as — rakmkarine. -ball:when- Siva comes on 
the bull. . A portion. of ‘the last paint hae been da~ 
mane: Mihi. le the rest: ere, in good cont potted it aD 
ions diene esti £4°%R i a “ig ay Ss tsihe ne j 


Nae ‘pr @eagt Tite’or the Paintings.” ta .6@ st ; = in oe 


Ame it? as +3: siaaceriacles fe "S832 


One of thy striking features of the ‘Warals in the 
Mattancheri Palace is the freedom employed by the ar- 
tists in choosing their themes and cpuitee the sub= 


- Ject that could be portrayed to the best of their ca- 


pacity. “All the’ paintings di ributed th 

erent of the Palace ‘are not of the fone pets The 

pictures of the last three rooms are of e Tater type, 
8 





of the 2rd room were painted about the ye : 
eee weikttnas in ‘Room Wo. 2 werejexoouted about 
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A s P.3-¢ 426 oF 
cod: © Poekiods Mes aol MoM By Bi 3 
Late ae pee wet OE. ol ice slg tiegh yr at 
SO VEWKATACHALAM On 1g 


ear, 


- a Discovering-Marals ‘ nike oe ing places™ for 
the rich, "discovering murals” hes become a plea sent 
stime for the dilettante in this count 
is 4iscovering frescoes everywhere these days; 
all are nd abiae archaeologists or art-critics over- 
night; and o newspapers broadcast. these "finds" 
as i?’ an yonother Hesabrs or roe mena ree hed been. ae s- 






sey eee? ; ” ae $900 
; ob ‘Mar : al a Bi pees, always bead thedes ‘on ivenate, 
especially on the eueiee ae compl sod Re since the 
Hindus t-te bui have remained 


isos Mba deaestad goesyiaeues and gem poe conditions, 


‘all these Se oeees tan cae Gitertas: Engi by. ro . 

most. To iigrims they were pic 
hsiet ‘of their "ini? -seaend bered puranas ey for- 
eyoee ppt but to the modern art pudits they . 

e sudd bing become a fascinating field for endless 

_ Miscover es", which the world must know through their 
“writings 


The discovery of "Cochin Murals" hed not any. of 
this romentie etmospheré, snd it was not announced to 
-the world as an epoch~meking find end a lendmark in 
Indien art. It wes°e much more simple and sober 
affair, and was taken for granted. None sought their 
way to fame by any such startling announcements. 


It is inevitable that these mural paintings, 
with their archaic forms and unconventional atti- 
— their peculier art-idioms and mennerians 

ould interest some and puzzle others, especie 
mgr 2 India, end it was, therefore, thought thet a 
few general observations on the sesthetical ‘and idea- 
-legical aspects of Indien peinting might be of help 
to such of those, who are not acquianted with the 
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life and art of this ancient land. 


--«sJnadan art differs from Western art in its ideals 
as well as in its expression and technique. Western 
art is essentially realistic and re-presentational, 
Sceculer and scientific, while Indian art is sugges 
tive and symbolic, religious and idealistic, where 
intuition and imagination play a greater part than 
the mere skill of hands and command over technique. 
This difference is to be seen not only in matters of 
medium, such as the Indien preference for water~ 
eolour ané for murals! and: miniatures, or of manner- 
isms, such as the: slender waist, heavy busts, elon- 
gated eyes and tapering fingers, but in the ideals 
-and functions of art and).its relation to life. © 
» a $ ® - "Fa 4 ote Bost $2 a | 2 OFF te > « Pe e 
“" Indien art is the miticoloured srpueens ea: 82: 
the rich and variegated credtive consciousness of 
the Indien people and their sensitive reactions to . 
environment. ian art is not an achievement of 
any single individual or te eS Se ate or 
even of a perticuler epoch, but the’ sum total of 
Indian recial expericnte expressed in terms of co- 
lour; form, sourid and beauty- © = = L+ 8 Be 

ae ~ : is : 3 +¥ 


"© Phe ‘basic idea et bo | Indien life and art is 

the concept of the ONE LIFE behind all manifestation, 

and that Life “elaborating itself through the rich 
and wonderfal multiplicity and variety of form -in 

Meture and humanity". This Hindu idéa runs through 
in all aspects of Indian art, and since Indian art 

is symbolic, great cosmic truths are portrayed in 

_ eoncrete forms that are extremely suggestive to 

_ the Hindu mind. An artist's aim is not only to si 

.£llustrate and illumine life -but to symbolise eter-..., 

“nal verities.through the medium of his creation. 


» Indian painting, in its most realistic phases, 

is essentia " a mental of visual perception” 
rather than a faithful reproduction of an ‘object from 
a_certain point is spaces The physical perspective, 
therefore, is generally disregarded. The perspective 
of the academic type, ac is taught and practised in 
Western art, is too pa, 2 for the purpose of artistic 
design. It obstructs the flight of vision and inter- 
feres with the Indian notion of mental and imagina- 
tive visuelisations. The perspective in Indien art 

is more mental and psychological and, therefore, freer 
and unfettered. ; 
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“his compositions, 5 
ture, you 


To an Indian artist the world, both animate and 
inanimate, is but an expression of the Divine, and 
consequently. he is able to sense the unity in life 
and nature, naturally and directly, and we feel this 
unity and harmony in his compositions. The ensembling 
of gods, human beings, birds,. animals, plants and flow- 
ers into a decorative scheme of a flowing frieze or a 
moving panorama in his works is but this inner urge 
within him for se the unity in diversity. a aes 

er 


philosophical idea rebirth giv 
oSeytnee of ea of rebirth gives him the 


; m of ebb and flow of life, which is one of the 
most str y features in the A, : 
‘of art in Indias teh 3 Seg Bree} amet works . 


t 


Indian art is linear, not massive and structural. 
Depth, as represented in Western art, is merely an 
illustion, and with inherited feeling the Indian artist 
avoids the third dimension. To him only length and 
width exist on the plane of a wall or papers In ail 

her e large scale mural or a 
3» you will notice the details of the 





_geene worked out, most naturally,: with a feeling for 
reel We + the central figures themselves are often 
painted without depth. — eoktiti 3 me 


It_is the secret of Indian art that.it reveals 


‘the life through form, the object. through. the subject, 


meaning through suggestion. The encient artists 
‘of China, Japan and India y only too well this appa- 
‘pent paradox in arts The. ese landscape painters, 
the-Zen sculptors of Japan and the Indian mural deco- 


“pators mew the secret of erating or abstracti 
ts ms to suit th tions 


entionally nature's for o suit their intentions 
and purpose. They never took nature or life too liter- 
ally. Oriental artists belive in econ of lines be- 
eause their object is to suggest rather then to illus- 


‘trate anything fully. To them there is more beauty in 


a bursting bud than in a full-blown flower. 


The Indian painter prefers water-colour or tempere 


‘to Olle because he finds it more ‘suitable to his genius. 
He Toves its fine delicate tints and his subtle 


and sensitive fingers love to with tender shades 
‘of reds, greens cad blues. Neither does he pis, ot shy 
of ‘pright luminous colours when it comes to pa ting 


~~ @ecorative murals. 


The colours. often indicate the mood, end emotions 
are suggested, with much delicacy, ty gestures, poses 
and - movements of the body and limbs. The proportions 
- are based on a. canon more ancient than: the Greek stan- 

dard of beauty and more in nenesay with the conventions 
of apatent | Shastras.. s 


_ Foras, when iacelised, need not be of the familier 

Ba netur pike tal and the Indian. artist. chooses his ideal | 
oms of nature, and this gives hin 

his’ bie stgher “artistic anatomy” and more intriguing ideas 
¢0 clothe his abstractions. Human form limits art and, 
therefore, the endless beauty of decorative designs in 
. Indian art. Impersonality, devotion and dedicat oma 
eanaee speestanee Indian ore’ anc agtisttes: 


‘The ‘coehin’ Murals share, in an abundant measure, 
““mest of these characteristics. They are traditional 
‘in form and style and religious in content and feeling. 
aeaay are painted in the accepted technique of Hindu. 
murals and are over=ornate and , tee full of details. 
These, undoubtedly, distract or tat s pp Las from their 
“true merits but, by no megns, dimini aabataiahe 
“artistic qalition. pee 


“The ‘figares", let me quote. from what I heave. wri- 
tten elsewhere on "Kerala Fréscoes, “are drawn with power 
‘and précision, and-in spite of Spe elaborate ornamenta- 
tions end minute filigreeings, , stand out distinctly 
and do not get lost in the Sosacet ve details. e draw- 
- ings, the phe and the colouring are all conventione~ 
int Sreeteds ite cf their rigid forms tae -_— 

aserett v itel” and ive. The figures seem stiff 

flowing lines of the éraperies and. the general = ale 
pr: their composition give them a aif of movement. 
‘Wate are ate ve with ai eyes and winsome 
Se ; : 


"But there is this aifference between the Buddhist 
frescoes of Ajanta end the indu mursis of Kerale. The 
former is realistic and natural, less decorative and 
“more graceful in their aestheticeal -appeal, like the . 
sculptural masterpieces of the Gupta or Pallava times, 
while the Ke ors murals, like the mediaeval sculptures 

Belur are iconographic, stylistic, exu- 
berant and capricious. 
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"In these Kerala peaintings,e#s in Ajanta frescoes 
one gets glimpses of the cultural tite of the peo- 
ple of that period;’and as pictorical records of — 
the ser ornaments and Spivey articles of . .- 
art and utility these murals are valuable. It is 
interesting to note how some of themare still 
presserved in the dance-drama native to thie part 
of the apes and even the languorous look and 
the subdued smiles, ‘the strange attitades and 
poses that one ¢ serves in Kathakali;sctors to-day 
seem to have been copied from these paintings”. 
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fhe interest in mural painting in modern time 
is growing and its due place amongst arts is also 
being recognised. Many experiments are being tried 
to decorate private and public buildings, and the 


techniques of old masters and past ages are being 
earefully studied for oses of reclamstion. New 
methods are often invented, though in most cases — 
they are based on traditional processes. It is not 
however always possible to.have.an exact knowledge 
of the ola methods, because evidences available are 
too scanty and the students have to be merely satis- 
fied with the admiration of the ancient herargeet er 
which could stand well against the onslaught of time. 
It need scarcely be said that the knowledge of these 
methods is necessary to help us in our efforts to 
revive Gld:arts — 


The techniques of mural paintings differ not 
from place to place anf from people to people, 
but also from time to time in the same country. 
This is quite natural, because it meinly depends 
on the meteriais found in the vicinity of the wor- 
— and ee ey grr tf of bag Phen to make ty 
of them. ese techniques, though many, e 
classified generally under four mein divisions, as 
(1) tempera, (2) fresco, (3) encaustic and (4) oil 
eeatings def descriptions of these are given 
ow: : ‘ 


' ‘Pempera painting: The Italian term “a tempera” 
means vw th a mixture". The painting is called tea- 
pera, in which the colours are used with a binding. 
material which is soluble in water like gum, glue, 
etee Artificial emulsions are also made by mixing 
boiling wax with potash and distilled weter and also 
by mi drying oils with water turought the inter- 
med@iery mediun of gum or yolk of the egg. The wall 

paintings of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Greece, India, 
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Ceylon, Chine and Japan were done in ¢ | 
eae ble sonaitioas,“t — was “inte 
e condi inting 

many centuries, — - ag t aoe fos 


Fresco Painting: The cess of 
the colours are laid dow without tany euuisecte: 
pone. Pater nn line saatages _ still wet, see called 
elien term paint "a fresco", (ises, in 
-on the fresh), colours applied do not slat’ : Ho oe 
sage but through chemical action hold to tl 
face in a sort of crystelline skin of caicium ‘sete 
pete The — record of this kind ef painting 
found in a tise on spventopetane: the Roman 
for Virtuy » who flow ished inthe 
ury It wee under ee process ine 
cose Pisses and othes '¢ ces were 3 
India, fresco technique hes been rei ia = 
about the 16th seataes by a number fb aettate 
in “end: around Jaipur S,ate' in Nor aoe 2 
+o said that the eerldtet. souteoinele set 
this technique were at Fa mi sis: toes 
built by Akber the greet, ‘fan which: he at 
‘skilled: ertisans. from Persia sadsethenspletens- hts 
though OL s known in 









edna of 


now. 
_., Seath rs vient sn pera ns Poe the’ = atotatnalia 
_ ., tary esc rok has done the famous: 
’ 7 role of Meene kshi. at Madura and eet at aera 


: 
Pipes 


“ ‘nie petint! it should be bie tionéa ‘thet 
mt ef art-historiens and be Fre pag have seiges 
Ade s paintings true frescoes. It may be said. ~ 

+ these claims are groundless; Por they have not 
‘gufficiently proved the real naiure of the process 
by which the paintings have been executed. The 
most important thing to be noted is that the plaster 
over.which the paintings at Ajanta, Bagh, and other 
’ places are-executed is made of earth, cow-dung, 
chopped. straw and other fibrous material and: Berheps 
also some other ingredients from which a strong and 
durable ground could be obtained. Over this, one 
or more coats of chalk or kaolin given and on that 
eurface paintings were executed. We.do not. know. 
how is it possible to call the paintings which are 
done ona mud wall ‘frescoes’; It is doubtful if 
wok is possible to’paint on. such a ground, when ab 
s wet. 
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tic painting: This is an ancient process 
of. wietiee where in the wax colours sre driven in 
of g the help of heat applied to:the ground. This 
technique is not used for the walls, but only for 
flerid decorations. 


a Oil: aetengs . This 5 a process where eckdirs 
are mixe tthe a ing oils and are eppiies pre- 
pared ground ‘eonteins dry -lines it 
come into inene in Italy during. the: Renaisance 
period, it: was net. practised. afterwards. for: well. 

wai peiacanaes = 


With this we shell describes tie. ‘Silbetiis in 
which most of the important paintings. found in the 
“palaces end temples of Travencore ane Cochin "re: 


ies = 


£ 


$7 We heve studied ‘the techni: ae ees’ Be 
observing both finished and shed peintings. 
We also. got particulars about colours and binding. 
material we @. got from.e local artist who hed 
_-peceived them from an old traditional painter. But 
though we have tried our best to find.out traditional 
-painters from whom we could learn the whole process, 
we failed. We have also not found eny text dealing 
with thie subject, except the one, which was published 
recently in the "indian Historical Quarterly’, which 
is in Sanskrit with we alam commentary... We think 
that ol4 manuscripts dealing with the. FP must 
be- padi) at by in this agian which has preserved so 
te ts We hope that with the new inter- Pe 

peng erale Mie bed Gans geese) padatings efforts will 
be made to discover be ee 


2ta 


% 


: “We do not claim infallipilit, ; for. our: siiesig* 
tion ef the technique, neither dies it entirely. Sant 
on the authority of any old text or the mode of the 
traditional pees artist, a be dot ordinarily: seri 
is moyatns fact. waieh can be oubteds 


“Tere seem to heve been sasteral ‘two methods in 
doing: the earlier an@ later paintings, though the 
general process reained the same. The colours and 
tings." material seem to heve changed in later pain- 

Be 
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a as 
eee: 


of ground: All’ the refs 
the temples and. pea einieandt Glaken oak cee =: <i 
States which we had the tunity of stadgaae?: £5: 
have been done on walls 1t of laterite stones 

and plastered over lime and sand. We do not © 
know how this plester was made but it is very - 

likely that it was prepared more of less in the 
manner described in the o1/ Sanskrit text which - 
appeared in the Historical Quarterly. The ey 2794 
ing is a free English trenslation of of it: fies 


Now I shall describe the method of plaster-— 
ing the walle (sudhalepa), on which pictures are | 
- be painted. Chunem (Sudha) is the powder obtein- 

ed by burning conch, mother of pearl of shell. Take 
the powder. and drench it with a solution of am 
—— and decoction of tth the quantity of sma £ 

s (Mudga). Add quarter part sand. ie mre & 
eiaiatate fruits, boiled and Tee. 21. into | 
pulp. fs. Bei this “ware into wooden ak 
= ee be kept. for two mon aai® 
the oe Af the and Gf tre monthoy. om 


@ eine, oles cing 
: sO. Zu deg i: 
Ss tat Er ae feos “ bees eit ia 085 5 
‘*Level the plester. by means of pag of con- | 
vpentent size, made of copper, pewter, iron or. wood. 









Care should Oe pace that the. sugfene dose: perhers 
rotrude o levelling 8s over ‘ 
; surface ‘eon fubb sth. ee with cold weter by means. 


of the ‘trunk Peaks. Whi tewaeh the. apereee when 
it gets dry". . 
+i 
The st tg over which the extbttne peintings 
have been done does not seem to have been made soft he 
grinding,’ as is mentioned) in the text» The thick= 
ness: of: plaster varies from one-fourth of an pases 
half an inchs mk 


and the surface is quite: afonontina: In some only. we < 

have found that over the plaster wall thus gg 

one or more thin washes of lime are ivens in ¢ bs 

eases = Lape no ol are 7, Sege® ¥.3 poupes ag 
wall . 


- 


4 
r8 


Preparation of colours: The foll col > 
ours are said-to ‘hav siibeei: used for the ider 
pe Fat ingen, oe mags ar ages Ohne to aiod 
Yellow 7” ete eaten seus 
Red-Vermiilion - muagunte “saiphias. 


Green, i Le é ee a ES 


ex, is angi a: feobrpsFeste oes . Ne 
white. 


This yellow is known in Northern In@ie as © 
Harital and. in Malabar ss Menewala; > og he Rea” 


apps seaptt ee las . 


ity s ; 


anes Slsiy were, around Zogeannts fan i fo 


materiai’mide'of s kind of'red seeds with ae ake 


eye mark wats abr p ecatorius). 


~ the bshatng 7 
material st remov ae egg like niki e 


shell of ee wk w ia keeping +h 6 inside yellow 
= leo Jike smeil s in water for over . 


grinding t Site waft pester 3e 2 


this nie at nas useless; so itis  — 
—— ea ty gol 
s pened y ueed ty ee meager ee 


(ste 


we 2 i 
a Sy 






othe rea and: yelLow sities ie sie mst 
are fousd ‘in the older works only; ‘because in ° 


later works Faye to ‘be sere om RL late Ochres. 


The green éiso, in oe re eet, to be 
different. © The bind iB per= 


haps We tases or some other chteiisr of weaker ~ 

oi because the colours with a little fric~ 
in- these- paintings come ont. «The Cadmiitm © 

and 2 Vermilion of the' earlier peintings are very 
ight, while’ the yellow and red: -ochres of later. 


“This bind zg material 222s 


: pe herr ae are dull comparative: But the welders: 
many of the older bew' sheaget lent) ont 
have become somewhat When we com re them - 


wits some ered of ¢peantings pepe om nt gre areil ’ 


we 





+ when, we. talk ‘et the tie wiiatinen we canes 


cially mean the paintings in the two lower chambers 


of the Mattencherry Palace, Cochin which were meant 


to be spertments for ladies and siso some of the. 
er in’ the’ room above this. — 


iccheemestutoun 


Temple, Trichur round e@ small shrine which -heve 
stil remained bright and fresh; we can understend 
what gold-like-brillience the original gota sings: 
must have had when they were painted. of 
the temples, as in Vadakkunathan temple, they ‘have 
become dark end in many cases almost black on 
account of the smoke of the oil lamps. vis 


The most interesting thing about the older 
paintings is that they are insoluble in water. We 
tried to clean some of the paintings with ofl and 
methylated spirit, but they did not dissolve and 
come out. We do not know how the paintings have 
oe ee so — — grey ae used was 
no doubt very strong but it is very that 
there was also some kind of chemical mgr ty This 
fact does not tempt us to conclude that they must 
heave been true frescoes because these colours 
cannot stand the decomposing ection of line. It is : 
also not possible to do compositions so vast and ° 
full details, in e day on the wet ground. 


Blue or Indigo, as such, is not found to have — 
been except as + shede in one or two cases Saal 
where the figures are white. There are two verie- 
ties of green, yellowish-green and bluish-green. — 


The black colour, we are told, was a ag y 
mixing with water a little georce Rec Pp in it 
for over a night a piece of ru iron and piece 
of Harteki (Terminalia chebula). By this process, | 
it may be pointed out, black ink has always been pre- 
pared all over India. ge 


Process of paintings When the ground as described 
above is perfectly dry and ready, the artist begins 
his first sketch with a very light yellow colour. He 
@raws this sketch freely and changes the lines of the 
drawing till he is setisfied with it. After this he 
draws over this his finel drawing, with red colour. 
The spaces of this final drawing are filled with co- 
lours. When the distribution of flat colours is over, 
the forms are shaded with a fine brush by stippling 
process, the marks of which sre quite visible, to show 
the roundness of the forms. Yellow eolour is shaded 
with red and green colour with black. When the work 
is finished, all the forms are lined with black colour 
and so the original red line disappears. After this 
the small spaces of white could not be left wall- 
white are scratched out, with some sharp instrument 


and the whiteness ofthe wall is shown. Nowhere 
as the use of white as eesnee been found. We 


have also not been able trace any proof of 
the application of any kind of Varnish or fixa- 
tive over this. : 


ys 


In the later paintings, because of the Euro- 
pean and Mogul or Rajput influences the forms 
are shaded so well that it is not easy to find 
out. the marks of stippling. — 
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